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We want margin to our lives— 


THOREAU (1817-1862) 


All trade requires a margin ; a surplus that can be put to economic use after production dis 
costs have been covered by returns, Without it, the movement of goods and services 
which keeps us alive would stop nest week. ides 
A man’s life too must show such a margin, if it is to be worth living ; something that 
enriches his material day after his work is done. It may be a study or a sport ; a language 
he is learning, a musical instrument he is practising. On a broader scale, a nation builds the 
its picture-galleries and its playhouses; they are there to help it live beyond today’s yn 
horizon, 
To this wider life, of individual, and community, industry brings its contribution — sh 
leisure. Without this there can be no true civilisation, no lives that have ‘a margin’. by 
Modern industrial advances have extended, and redistributed, the nation’s spare time; th 
with the new, factory-made hours that they have brought, the Machine Age can one day by 


; ; 2 ; in 
transform itself into the Leisure Age. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET 


there began to trickle reports and speculations about the 

attachment, and the possible marriage, of Princess 
Margaret and Group Captain Peter Townsend. During this 
time, except for a criticism of the press for plaguing the Group 
Captain (a criticism not altogether merited perhaps, since the 
Group Captain seems hardly averse from talking to reporters), 
the Spectator has made no comment since the matter was 
regarded as the private concern of Princess Margaret. This 
view cannot now be maintained, especially after the extra- 
ordinary announcement from Clarence House last week (a 
statement that no statement was to be made—yet) and the 
well-reported and photographed comings and goings of the 
past few days. Newspapers of such standing as the Manchester 
Guardian and the Sunday Times have devoted leading articles 
to the subject, written from almost diametrically opposite 
points of view. The affair has passed out of the realm of private 
into that of public concern, and there is no longer any virtue 
in abstaining from comment, however unpopular that comment 
may be and however greatly it is to be regretted that the 
private life of Princess Margaret should be exposed to public 
discussion. 

The course of events has on any view been highly unfor- 
tunate. Certain newspapers have assiduously inculcated the 
idea that Princess Margaret and Group Captain Townsend 
would be doing something almost heroic in marrying. This 
erroneous view has done a great deal to mould public opinion, 
the more so because the Group Captain is a commoner; and so 
the effect has been doubly unfortunate, because this fact is one 
which few if any today think is a valid reason for opposing a 
marriage. Other things being equal it would be a wholly 
excellent thing for the Princess to marry a commoner. Nobody 
should underestimate the strains and stresses to be withstood 
by those perpetually in the public’s adoring eye, and everyone 
must sympathise with the desire of Princess Margaret to marry 
the person of her choice. But the unfortunate fact remains that 
by marrying Group Captain Townsend the Princess would 
indubitably be harming that Church of which she is a devout 
member and of which her sister the Queen is the Supreme 
Governor. The Archbishop of Canterbury has already been 
subjected to a flood of vicious criticism for doing (if he has in 
fact done so) what was nothing less than his plain duty to do. 

Nor is it unlikely that Princess Margaret by marrying Group 
Captain Townsend would be harming the Monarchy. The 
Marriage would certainly give hurt and offence to many of the 
Queen’s most loyal subjects both here in the United Kingdom 
and overseas, and one of the functions of the Monarchy, 


|: is now more than two years since into the world’s press 


successful here as nowhere in the world, is above all to cement, 
not to divide. But with the great majority it is clear that, their 
natural kindly sentiment fanned into something closer to 
hysteria by the popular press, the marriage would be fantastic- 
ally popular. The attitude of unhealthy adulation, criticised by 
Christopher Hollis in a recent article in the Spectator, which 
the public adopts to the Royal Family would be wildly 
intensified by Princess Margaret’s marriage to the Group 
Captain. But Princess Margaret herself is far too intelligent 
to suppose that her marriage would be right merely because 
the majority of the public is strongly in favour of it. Such an 
argument is indeed the reductio ad absurdum of democracy. 
Great matters are at stake here. The Sunday Times in its 
comment said that this ‘is a controversy splitting Church and 
State more profoundly than anything for 300 years.’ This is 
probably putting it too high. But the marriage would surely 
entail a certain amount of constitutional arrangement and 
almost certainly a withdrawal from Princess Margaret of some 
of her responsibilities—responsibilities which, during the past 
few years, she has shouldered so ably and so charmingly, to 
the admiration of the entire Commonwealth. 

But things have gone very far, and owing to the hysterical 
clamour of the press it has recently, and rapidly, become 
impossible to see the matter in simple terms of black and white. 
If the marriage would be unfortunate, it is not at all clear that 
a failure to marry, though preferable, would be much less 
unfortunate in its effects. It takes no great effort of the imagina- 
tion to foresee how an announcement that Princess Margaret 
was definitely not going to marry the Group Captain would 
call down from the popular press a torrent of abuse upon the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and his fellow bishops, upon some 
of the Royal Family and possibly also upon certain members 
of the Government. It is too late to hope that the errors of 
approach and emphasis could be easily corrected. The fury 
of the popular press, owing to the fairly general misconception 
of the matter, not to mention the irresponsibility with which 
it has forced the issue right into the forefront of the popular 
imagination, would probably be echoed by the greater part of 
the public, although it is possible that Group Captain 
Townsend, were he inclined to do so, could prevent much of 
this by a personal announcement. 

In the circumstances, now that the matter is rapidly 
approaching the point of crisis in a general atmosphere which 
serves to confuse the issues almost beyond hope of disentangle- 
ment, we can only sympathise with those whose duty it is to 
make the decisions, and finally to wish, whatever the outcome 
of those deliberations, happiness to Princess Margaret. 








M. FAURE’S 


bly for the vote of confidence on his Algerian policy. 

- As far as it goes this is a victory for statesmanship 

and good sense as well as for the Prime Minister, who showed 
himself capable of unusual directness in putting forward poli- 


M FAURE has got his majority in the National Assem- 


cies which he has indeed always pursued, but frequently by 
indirect means. However, this success in gaining a larger major- 


ity than had been anticipated still leaves the Government’s 


position in some doubt. Groups like the dissident Gaullists. 


who are among those most fiercely opposed to M. Faure’s 


North African policy, voted for him on this issue. 


Our Paris correspondent, Mr. Darsie Gillie, tells us that the 


reason for their attitude was an unwillingness to take responsi- 


bility for leaving France without a government on the eve of 


the Geneva conference, and, by precipitating a political crisis, 
to play into the hands of the German nationalist parties in the 
plebiscite on the Saar statute next Sunday. It is unlikely that 
the Prime Minister will be able to profit from similar feelings 
indefinitely. He has made enemies both on the Left and the 
Right. Those who want what M. Faure wants in North Africa 
do not like his way of going about it, or his preference for a 
centre Right coalition over a centre Left one. But a centre 
Right coalition contains too many people who dislike his North 
African policy to stay together while he pursues it. 

M. Faure has at least piloted M. Mendés-France’s policy for 
Tunisia into port, probably made irreversible the only sane 
policy for Morocco, and brought opinion a stage nearer to a 
sound approach to the problem of Algeria. But meanwhile the 
French political machine has been exhibited at its worst. The 
effect of this machine is to make political loyalty more effective 
on secondary issues—whether vested interests or cherished 
political dogmas—than on main issues. It results in the 
absurdity of a government having to fight for its life on the 
eve of the Saar referendum and the Geneva meeting and at the 
very moment when an impressive front is most important in 
North Africa itself. 

The President of the Republic in his speech at Dunkirk said 
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STRUGGLE 


that the worst feature of the present political system was the 
perpetual harassment of the Prime Minister, never sure of his 
authority on the morrow and soon reduced in consequence to 
moral and physical exhaustion. The truth of this is evident to 
the eyes of anyone who watches the occupants of the ministerig] 
pew in the National Assembly from the press gallery. But there 
is 4 worse consequence of the present system. When results 
can only be achieved by such devious means governments cease 
to have any claim on the loyalty of French citizens, especially 
of young citizens. M. Mendés-France fell with his work half. 
done but kept much, at least, of his prestige. M. Faure has 
advanced towards several of the same goals, but has damaged 
not only his own prestige but that of government as such. The 
complication and obscurity of French politics, much increased 
since the war, are two of the main factors destroying French 
civic spirit. The devious course of government is one of the 
main causes of the widespread and dangerous indiscipline, 
That there are strong and healthy currents of opinion in France 
is quite evident. The difficulty is to employ them usefully, 
Neither the first Resistance enthusiasm of 1944-45 nor General 
de Gaulle’s French People’s Rally has been successful. Indeed 
the main body of those elected under the General’s banner have 
(disowned by him) given the most deplorable of all examples 
as to how to make a political machine unworkable. There are 
still many who put their faith in M. Mendés-France to achieve 
a position at the next elections which will make effective 
government possible. He has amongst other merits that of 
telling the elector that if things are going wrong it is ultimately 
the elector’s fault. But the elector cannot overcome his past 
faults and their consequences in a moment. As is so often the 
case in France’s sombre moments there is at least the comfort 
that a great deal more sense is now being talked about France’s 
major problems than was the case when they could have been 
much more easily solved, but the problem for both the politi- 
cian and the citizen of good will is to give practical expression 
to that good sense in a political scene so strewn with the 
discarded impedimenta of past battles. 


Another Saar Plebiscite 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


YEAR ago, on October 23, 1954, the French Prime 
Minister, M. Mendés - France, together with Dr. 
Adenauer, signed a statute for the Saar: M. Mendeés- 
France made this statute into the condition upon which France 
accepted the Paris agreements as a whole. It provides for a 
continuation of political autonomy and economic union with 
France, but it provides also for a modification of both these 
things: autonomy is no longer to prevent the existence of pro- 
German political parties, and economic union with France is 
to be combined with the gradual construction of a similar 
economic relationship with the Federal Republic of Germany. 
On Sunday, October 23, 1955, that is to say exactly a year later 
to the day, the Saar population is to be asked to say yes or no 
to this proposition 
It had been thought that this referendum would be a simple 
enough matter. Elections at the end of 1952 had shown a com- 
fortable majority in favour of the status quo which the new 
statute was to make considerably more palatable. But accord- 
ing to this self-same statute all political activity was to be 
unfettered three months before the date fixed for the 
referendum. This brought into being what are called the pro- 


German parties, more accurately described as parties which 
demand the incorporation of the Saar in the Federal Republic 
of Western Germany; they have seized upon the plebiscite on 
the new Saar statute as a heaven-sent chance to demonstrate 
in favour of this same incorporation. The bizarre situation has 
thus been created that the population here is being vociferously 
implored, in the name of Germany, to reject the statute to 
which the German Federal Chancellor has pledged his country 
and which he has repeatedly recommended for the Saarlanders’ 
acceptance. 

There is no doubt that the French have made grave mistakes 
in the Saar and that their economic concessions have been 
grudging, or, at any rate, have seemed so. Similarly there can 
be little doubt that the autonomous regime in the Saar, headed 
by Herr Johannes Hoffman, has all along had bitter enemies, 
and of late has acquired many new ones. It is equally true 
that many of the very same Saarlanders, who were glad enough 
of their economic association with France in the years follow- 
ing the war, today long to share in the astonishing prosperity 
of Western Germany. When one goes to election meetings at 
which all the traditional grievances against France are aired, 
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at which Hoffmann and his colleagues are abused as separatists, 
and the proceedings end with the singing of ‘Deutschland iiber 
Alles’ against a poster background of stiffly German eagles, it 
seems inevitable that the statute will be rejected. 

The position is nevertheless more complicated than in 1935, 
there are more cross-currents, and people are less afraid and 
perhaps more cynical. At school the children of the clothes 
manufacturer whose business has grown up under French 
protection and who could not compete with cheaper German 
ooods tell the others quite frankly that their parents will vote 
for the statute to avoid going bankrupt. The miners are mostly 
bitterly anti-French, since the French State was for years their 
employer: some of the steel-workers, on the other hand, are 
afraid that the full employment which they have enjoyed within 
the existing state of affairs might be endangered if the statute 
were rejected. The Protestants in the Saar will say no to the 
statute. But the big majority of the population is Catholic, and 
is duly confused between the Catholic People’s Party which 
says vote for Hoffman and Adenauer, and the Saar branch of 
the CDU, Adenauer’s party in Germany, which says reject the 
statute although Adenauer recommends it. 

Since the population seems to have accepted the dictum of 
the pro-German parties that to reject the statute is to vote for 
Germany, one would at first sight expect that a large majority 
will follow this instinctive course. But whereas it is clear that 
acceptance of the statute will mean an embellished status quo 
until a final peace treaty (when the statute itself provides for 
a fresh plebiscite), no provision whatever has been made for 
the case of rejection and the French have implied that they will 
not reopen negotiations, The pro-German politicians are busy 
disseminating rumours from Paris that this is no more than 
an empty threat: it does, however, mean that the results of 
a ‘no’ vote are at present obscure. On the other hand, if the 
statute is accepted, elections to the Landtag, or Parliament of 
the Saar, are to follow on December 4; in this case the pro- 
Germans would have the chance to form a government within 
the framework of the statute which they so vehemently con- 
demn, This labyrinth of paradox makes sober judges, many of 
whom expect the rejection of the statute, most afraid of 
4 narrow marginal majority which would fail to dispel the 
atmosphere of uncertainty in the Saar. According to a WEU 
decision of last May 11, provisional results will be announced 
as soon as the votes have been counted. But the WEU Com- 
mission which is organising the plebiscite will still have to 
report to the Council of WEU on the manner of the voting: 
no decision has been taken, as yet, as to how large a majority 
will be held to signify a definite acceptance or rejection of 
the statute by the population of the Saar. Only a substantial 
majority will make the position clear. And even a clear ‘no’ 
will do anything but facilitate the task of Dr. Adenauer and 
the moderate political groupings in Western Germany, while 
the French could declare the Paris agreements annulled. 


Portrait of the Week 


Tiss week has seen the beginning of colder weather in 
this country and of the pre-Geneva cyclones in the 
international scene. The suggestion made in a Times 
leader that the question of German reunification should be 
shelved for the time being brought a visit from the German 
ambassador to the Foreign Office and a denial on its part that 
this was official policy. However, the Germans have reason to 
remember the relationship existing between The Times and 
official policy at the time of Munich, and they may not be wholly 
reassured, Elsewhere in Europe the imminence of the vote 
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on the Saar statute, while having a steadying effect on French 
politics, may be in part responsible for the decision of the 
BHE (expellees’) party to withdraw from Dr. Adenauer’s 
coalition. Islamic countries still continue to provide a large 
proportion of the trouble-spots. In Morocco, after the setting 
up of a four-man Council of the Throne, Ben Slimane, Pasha 
of Fez, has been asked to form a government, while operations 
in the Riff are continuing to the accompaniment of mutual 
denunciation bandied to and fro between Madrid and Paris. 
In fact, since one of the French posts attacked was an enclave 
in Spanish territory, it seems fairly certain that the Moroccan 
rebels have been helped by Spanish connivance, if not actual 
aid. In France M. Faure has got his vote on Algeria, but the 
position of his government still remains shaky. In this part of 
North Africa the week has, indeed, been marked by one of the 
worst fellagha incidents, involving an attack on a bus in which 
thirteen were killed, including seven Europeans. In the Middle 
East the Prime Minister of Israel, Mr. Moshe Sharett, has made 
a dramatic appeal to world Jewry to come to the aid of his 
country by, purchasing arms to answer the Egyptian threat. He 
also stated that he would like a defence pact with Britain and 
America. Meanwhile, President Eisenhower's special envoy has 
been trying to persuade Israel and her neighbours to agree on 
the question of the Jordan waters, but it seems unlikely that 
any progress will be made in settlement of outstanding prob- 
lems as long as arms from the Soviet Union continue to be 
hawked around the area. 


Meanwhile, colonial problems are still with us, but with a 
happy ending for once. The Kabaka of Buganda has returned 
to his capital to the sound of his ancestral war drums and the 
acclamations of his subjects. The agreement with the United 
Kingdom has been signed and everything looks like being 
serene for some time to come. In Malaya, too, meetings have 
been arranged between Communist leaders and representatives 
of the Federation Government with a view to bringing about a 
truce. This has not prevented Communist pamphleteers from 
denouncing ‘national reformist running - dogs,’ or guerillas 
from killing three British soldiers in the jungle. Kenya has 
been the scene of unexpected raids from Ethiopia into the 
northern provinces, while in Mau-Mau-land the Court of 
Appeal has changed the fine inflicted on a police officer for 
brutal treatment of an African prisoner into a prison sentence. 
The British Parliamentary delegation has been displaying great 
activity round and about the island of Malta, investigating the 
Maltese Government’s demand for integration within the 
United Kingdom. 

Elsewhere in the world news is scrappy. President Eisen- 
hower, getting better every day, has answered Marshal 
Bulganin’s letter on disarmament. There is a deadlock about 
the election of a new member of the Security Council, though 
Jugoslavia seems likely to win. Britain has announced the 
allocation of £7 million for the Colombo Plan during the seven 
years following 1957. The Emperor Bao Dai has dismissed his 
Prime Minister, M. Ngo Dinh Diem, but this hardly seems 
likely to be put into effect. In Eire the denunciation of heathen 
Jugoslav footballers by the Archbishop of Armagh has led to 
the decision of the President of the Republic not to attend the 
match and the military band is also being withdrawn. A 
judicious compromise has thus been reached, which will allow 
the match to take place, while not endangering the electoral 
prospects of the Government. In Hamburg twenty-three people 
were taken into custody after a performance by Mr. Louis 
Armstrong had led to rioting. The visit of the Russian sailors 
to Great Britain and vice versa comes under the head both of 
home and abroad. Apart from the unpleasant prospect of the 
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Triumph’s having to navigate backwards down the Neva at 
dead of night, the visits have been a success. 

At home the most important news is the announcement that 
Mr. Butler is to introduce a supplementary Budget next Wed- 
nesday. The Labour Party conference at Margate closed in a 
united glow, with Mr. Attlee, so it is said, looking spryer than 
ever, and Mr. Zilliacus making a touching appeal for him not 
to desert the party. The press, of course, has been engaged on 
other things and has been waiting for a definite announcement 
from Clarence House in an atmosphere of unseemly hullabaloo. 
BEA are ordering a large fleet of double-decked ninety-three- 
passenger Vanguard aircraft. At the Guildhall there has been an 
impressive ceremony of farewell to the Bishop of London. The 
mine-workers are sending someone to Coventry again and, as 
usual, this disgraceful bit of infantile malice seems to be con- 
doned by their union. 

The death has occurred of Dr. Thomas Jones, for fourteen 
years Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet, and of Sefior Ortega y 
Gasset, liberal and humanist. 

For the miscellany there are the following items. The Ameri- 
cans have been experimenting with crewless trains. New York 
is to have a new opera house and Vienna’s Burgtheater has been 
reopened for the first time since the war. Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
is in England to receive an honorary degree from Cambridge. 
At Oxford they are still far too busy with the traffic row to 
worry about little things like this. However, the shortage of 
coalheavers in the older foundation is such that dons may soon 
have to give their time and attention to this more down-to-earth 
problem rather than to the dubious advantages and disadvan- 
tages of Christ Church Mall. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


Robens (whom I have heard described as the Khrushchev 

of the Labour Party) has joined Mr. Trevor Evans (who 

is still sometimes described as the Labour Correspondent of the 
Daily Express) in forecasting that, at the first meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, Mr. Attlee will announce his 
retirement from the leadership. The first point to make is that 
neither Mr. Robens nor Mr. Evans knows any more than you 
or I. Mr. Attlee is not naturally a talkative man, and on the 
question of his retirement in particular he is as unconfiding as 
a clam. The second point to make is that there is not the 
slightest shred of evidence that he intends to retire immediately. 
He was in magnificent form on Friday morning at Margate: 
the voice which on Tuesday had seemed a little tired was once 
again sharp and crisp, as he disposed of Mr. Victor Yates, the 
pacifist MP, with the barbed comment, ‘I have always thought 
that conscience was a still small voice and not a loudspeaker.’ 
Moreover, Mr. Attlee, who misses nothing, cannot have 
avoided drawing a moral from the applause which greeted 
Mr. Jim Baty’s request that he should lead the Labour Party 
at the next election. Again, some attention should be paid to 
Mr. Attlee’s own observation that ‘we’ of the Parliamentary 
Party ‘are going back to Westminster to continue the fight. . . .’ 
If Mr. Attlee does not intend to retire immediately, can any 
pressure be put on him to change his mind? This question was 
discussed constantly at Margate. The idea seems to me more 
than a trifle ridiculous. Even supposing a suitable emissary 
could be found to ask Mr. Attlee to go, just imagine the 
reception he would get. Mr. Attlee has a way of not asking 
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certain visitors to sit down, and the unhappy Mr. X would 
stand, shuffling from foot to foot, while all the time Mr 
Attlee remained bent over his doodles. The shrewd old head 
would never look up, and in the end Mr. X would proffer g 
few perfunctory congratulations on Mr. Attlee’s recovery of 
health and disappear through the door; and as it closed behind 
him Mr. Attlee would return silently to his detective novel, 
The suggestion was being canvassed at Margate that Mr. 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn should be sent as the emissary and 
offer Mr. Attlee his seat in the House of Lords. The idea of 
putting pressure on Mr. Attlee to retire need be taken no more 
seriously than that. As I said above, no one knows what Mr. 
Attlee intends to do. It may be that he has decided to enjoy 
the country air of Buckinghamshire without the distractions 
of politics. Certainly he is likely to retire by this time next year, 
But all the present signs are that for the moment he will 
remain. Politics is not a distraction to Mr. Attlee. It is an 
obsession. It is his life. 

But, when he does eventually go, who will succeed him? 
This, of course, was the most important topic of discussion at 
Margate. Again, no one knows. If Mr. Attlee did resign next 
week it is just possible that Mr. Herbert Morrison would be 
elected leader—though even this does not seem to me prob- 
able. In spite of the peculiar rallying of support for Mr. 
Morrison which was observable on the Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday at Margate, in spite of the fact that some Left-wing 
MPs would support him on the grounds that he could not be 
leader for long and therefore the Left would be able to fight 
the battle of the leadership all over again a few years from 
now, in spite of the fact that some of the big union leaders are 
supposed to have turned against Mr. Gaitskell because of his 
‘flirtations’ with the Left (I think this is wholly untrue), the 
fact still remains that Mr. Morrison’s age counts against him. 
The leader of the Labour Party is elected only by the MPs 
and one vital factor seems to me to have been overlooked in 
the past few days. There is a considerable section of Labour 
MPs who may be defined as from Right to Centre and another 
section who may be defined as from Left to Centre: at Margate 
it was quite clear that these two vitally important groups 
within the Parliamentary Labour Party wish to get the ques- 
tion of the leadership out of the way, and have decided that 
the best way of doing it is to support Mr. Gaitskell. They will 
decide, and even in a three-cornered fight I would back Mr. 
Gaitskell to win. 


The closing rounds of the dispute about the ‘Establishment’ 
and the Burgess-Maclean affair—readers may follow them 
blow by blow in the correspondence columns—seem to me to 
add very little to the earlier ones. Both sides are now en- 
trenched in positions which they show no sign of leaving and 
there, as with most discussions about fundamental issues, the 
dispute must be left for the moment. Of the ‘Establishment’ 
I wish to say only one thing before, at some future date, I try 
to analyse it in detail. The ‘Establishment’ is something more 
than and other than ‘the right people’ or ‘the governing class’; 
and it certainly is not a closed corporation. It is precisely 
because it now sucks in so many people that I think it needs 
to be examined afresh in a more dispassionate spirit than has 
been possible in these pages. Of the Burgess-Maclean episode, 
I can only repeat that there has never been any intention to 
pillory any person who, for the most worthy motives, defended 
Mrs. Maclean from what they thought was persecution. The 
Editor authorises me to say also that this, as affirmed in a 
leading article last week, is strongly the view of the Spectator. 
But both Lady Violet Bonham Carter and Mr. David Astor 
still seem to assume that the evidence from Mrs. Maclean’s 
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side is automatically more trustworthy than that from the 
Daily Express or the Daily Telegraph. There is surely no point 
in pursuing the matter further. Both of them use the argument 
which is the last resort of those who are uncertain of their 





AS A RESULT of my curiosity being aroused by correspondence 
in the Sunday Times about the strange practices of antique 
dealers at auction sales, I asked a dealer friend of mine what 
it was all about. The general idea is that dealers should 
eliminate real bidding amongst themselves at the public auction 
and keep the genuine business for the private auction—the 
‘knock’—which follows the day’s dealings. The difference be- 
tween the prices fetched at the public auction and the much 
higher ones realised at the ‘knock’ is shared out among the 
dealers taking part. All these transactions are in cash, and 
the chairman—usually a rich dealer who has become wealthy 
from his own dealings in the ‘knock’—has almost dictatorial 
powers and may refuse to admit anyone of whom he dis- 


approves. 
* ba * 


MY FRIEND told me that at one big sale at Paultons, in Hamp- 
shire, where the private ‘knock’ took place in a cricket pavilion, 
about 150 dealers were present; and whereas the total auction 
figures were given as £40,000-odd, the figures in the ‘knock’ 
came close to £80,000. The beneficiaries were thus, in fact, 
mulcted of £40,000. At another sale, at Ashburnham Place, the 
difference between the quoted auction total and the private 
‘knock’ was not far short of £50,000. At Cusworth Hall, Don- 
caster, the published proceeds were a mere £35,000 but at 
the ‘knock’ the figure exceeded £100,000. Thus the lady who 
stated in the catalogues that she was selling the effects in order 
to keep the services in the private chapel going was deprived 
of £65,000. A pair of pine mirrors sold under the hammer at 
this sale for £174 made over £400 in the ‘knock’; in the fol- 
lowing year they were on view at the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
at Grosvenor House, and they recently realised over £700 at 
Sotheby’s. An astute dealer who knows when to stop bidding 
in the “knock” can make in cash thousands of pounds a year; 
this is ‘free’ money, because no cheque passes and he has to 
pay no income tax on his gains, Many dealers, in fact, live 
off the ‘knock’ entirely. This, I think, is just about the most 
shameless ‘ring’ ever heard of, and if ever I sell anything at 
auction I shall make certain that I have it properly valued 
first so that the appropriate reserve can be put on it. My friend 
brought his alarming revelations to an end with the case of a 
widow who sold a Chippendale bookstand for £40 at auction, 
which, within two hours, had realised £700 at the ‘knock.’ This 
may be ‘good business’ to antique dealers, but to everyone else 
a more appropriate phrase would be ‘swindling.’ 
* aa Sal 

PERHAPS THE Daily Express is cross because it doesn’t have 
its finger in the commercial television pie. This is the only 
reason that I can imagine behind its pompous attitude towards 
those people who voted against Commercial TV but now take 
part in it. While Mr. Herbert Morrison is praised for refusing 
lo appear on Commercial T'V—a decision which will, says the 
Daily Express, earn respect—people like Mr. Michael Foot and 
Mr. Tom Driberg on the Socialist side, and Lord Hailsham 
on the Tory side, are ‘perverse’ because they take part in CTV 
programmes, This is an argument that I find very hard to 
follow. When Mr. Foot was editor of the Evening Standard, 
did he accept Lord Beaverbrook’s opinions about newspaper 
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positions. McCarthyite, they both say. McCarthyism means 
accusing non-Communists of Communism. But no one has 
been accused of being a Communist except Mr. and Mrs. 
Maclean and Mr. Burgess. Come, where is the McCarthyism? 





proprietorship? Was Mr. Driberg-Hickey supposed to ‘believe’ 
in all that Lord Beaverbrook stood for? If Lord Hailsham 
takes a brief from the Transport Commission, is he under- 
writing nationalisation? As Lord Hailsham has himself asked, 
is it improper for Tories to travel on nationalised transport? 
Professional journalists and publicists have the right, and in- 
deed the duty, to make use of any legitimate channels avail- 
able to them. Surely it is pure nonsense to suggest that because 
Lord Hailsham considers that Parliament made a political 
error about the control of the alternative programme, he should 
not make his views known on it, or carn anything from it. 
Unless there-is something far wrong with my reasoning, the 
Daily Express view is a pretty silly (not to say totalitarian) one. 
+ * * 


IT SEEMS TO ME that people who carry democratic principles 
into the arts do neither democracy nor the arts any great 
service. The latest example was the attack by the organist and 
choirmaster of Derby Cathedral on the Arts Council, for its 
share-out of the £800,000 granted by the State. He pointed out 
that of this total £370,000 went to opera and ballet given by only 
seven different bodies, and that, of this, £240,000 went to the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. This is undeniably a 
large proportion, but if this country is to have an opera that 
can stand comparison with others in Europe, then it is inevit- 
able that the subsidy should be a very heavy one. I can under- 
stand Mr. Heath-Gracie’s annoyance at the lack of money for, 
for example, choral and orchestral societies and music clubs; 
but when he talks of opera as a ‘luxury,’ and of the subsidy for 
Covent Garden as ‘undemocratic,’ and when he describes opera 
not only as the most expensive but as the ‘least productive 
form of music,’ then he is talking fairly solemn nonsense. If | 
have any complaint it is simply that the State does not provide 
enough in the way of subsidies for the arts, certainly not that 
the Royal Opera House is receiving too large a share of what 
is available. Compared with other national, or state, operas 
(that of Hamburg. for example), Covent Garden is run on a 
miserably meagre shoestring. 
- * + 
THREE YEARS ago King George’s Jubilee Trust undertook to 
make a study of the influences which affect young people in 
Britain. This was a question of co-ordinating work that was 
already being done rather than of initiating fresh lines of re- 
search. Four working parties were set up, each concentrating 
on a different phase. The reports of their investigations have 
now been published by the Trust in a booklet called Citizens 
of Tomorrow. It would be unfortunate if people were put off 
by the committee-like style, wavering as it does between stock 
platitudes and ponderous levity, for this is otherwise a sound 
introduction to the subject. 
* td . 

FOOTNOTE from Margate: A solitary ex-MP (suspected of 
fellow-travelling) was walking head down past a group seated 
at a table. One member of the group, a trade unionist famous 
for his sharp wit and determined to live up to it, said, as the 
lone wolf went by, ‘Still with the Parry?’ A very startled face 
swung round on the seated group. ‘I mean with us, of course,’ 
said the humorist. PHAROS 
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Oxford Divided 


By ROBERT BLAKE* 


OT since the heyday of the disputes provoked by the 

Tractarian Movement 120 years ago have passions 

raged more furiously in Oxford than they do today. 
But the subject of all this commotion—appropriately enough 
in our more mundane and sceptical era—belongs to this 
world rather than the next. The great question which con- 
vulses town and gown alike is whether or not Oxford City’s 
development plan is to include the construction of motor roads 
through Christ Church Meadows and the University Parks. 
As is by now well known, the City Council at the end of June 
took a provisional decision by narrow majorities in favour of 
such roads. Its final decision will appear early in November, 
and will then go to the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, Mr. Duncan Sandys. 

Both city and university are divided on this issue. That 
there should be division in the city is not surprising. That 
there should be anything other than unanimous opposition to 
so;vandalistic a scheme from the university is much less easy 
to understand. The key to this problem lies in the personality 
of the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. A. H. Smith, the seventy-two-year- 
old Warden of New College. Mr. Smith has long believed that 
the correct answer to Oxford’s traffic problem is to block 
Magdalen Bridge to motor traffic and build alternative roads, 
presumably—though the Warden’s utterances lack clarity on 
this point—through the meadows and the parks. The High 
Street would then, he argues, become a peaceful precinct, and 
the calm serenity of a vanished era would be restored. The 
Dean of Christ Church, with that brisk Canadian common 
sense for which he is renowned, has described this notion as 
‘utterly silly’ and a ‘phantasy out of touch with practical possi- 
bilities.” The Warden of Merton has referred to the Vice- 
Chancellor as riding ‘his hobbyhorse round the remedizvalised 
Oxford of his dreams.’ 

To be fair to the Vice-Chancellor—and there are moments 
when this requires much moral effort—he does not support 
the City Council’s present plans, for these of course include 
no provisions for blocking Magdalen Bridge. Indeed, if the 
city is unanimous on anything, it is unanimous in opposing 
any such proposal. Unfortunately the Vice-Chancellor, thanks 
to his influence in the Hebdomadal Council (the governing 
body of the university), contrived to persuade the majority of 
that somnolent assembly to approve a letter to the city council 
urging that the High Street should cease to be a main traffic 
thoroughfare, and calling for plans to block Magdalen Bridge. 
The effect of this letter, sent just before the city council meeting, 
was doubly unfortunate, first because it maddened the city 
councillors, many of whom depend upon shopkeepers and 
tradesmen in the High Street for electoral support, and secondly 
because it gave the entirely false impression that the university 
might agree to roads through the parks and meadows provided 
that it got as a quid pro quo the Vice-Chancellor’s 
remedizvalised High Street. 

But what has inflamed university opinion is not so much 
the Vice-Chancellor’s own eccentric view, as the manner in 
which he has fathered it upon an astonished university. Since 
the Hebdomadal Council had consulted colleges and had seen 
their replies in detail, and since those replies, which Council 
prudently resolved not to publish, indicated a very strong— 
indeed overwhelming—opposition to any road through the 
meadows quite irrespective of plans to restrict traffic in the 
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High Street, it remains incredible that so misleading a letter 
should ever have been approved. 

Yet those who censure the Hebdomadal Council should 
not be oblivious of its difficulties. The Vice-Chancellor’s worst 
enemies would concede his charm and his persuasiveness, 
Indeed if they flee his presence it is through fear that they 
may find themselves mesmerised by his eloguence—and his 
eloquence is seldom brief—into agreeing with some policy of 
which in reality they profoundly disapprove. After all, did he 
not almost persuade his severe Wykehamist-minded colleagues 
at New College into spending a vast sum of money upon re- 
Gothicising the shapely eighteenth-century windows of the 
college library? Is it surprising that he should have come 
very near to persuading Hebdomadal Council into advocating 
the re-Gothicising of Oxford? 

Up to a point the general body of the university was slow 
in realising how totally unrepresentative of its opinion the 
majority on Hebdomadal Council had become. The long vaca- 
tion was partly responsible for this delay, but gradually it 
began to dawn upon the plain man that curious manceuvres 
were afoot. For example the question of roads was transferred 
from the committee which was originally dealing with it on 
the ground that some of its members happened to be city 
councillors too. They also, it was observed, happened to be 
irreconcilable opponents of the Vice-Chancellor’s views. The 
new committee to which this important matter was transferred 
was almost—though not quite—purged of dissentients. 

Finally, a fortnight ago university indignation reached boil- 
ing point when it was confidently announced in the press, on 
the authority of a high official in the university, that at the 
forthcoming meetings with the city council’s planning com- 
mittee, presided over by Mr. Sandys himself, Hebdomada! 
Council would state that university opinion was now in favour 
of a road through the meadows. This was too much, and two 
senior members of the university independently decided to 
follow this example of indiscretion and give to the press the 
hitherto unpublished details of the original college replies; 
replies which would clearly disprove any such suggestion. 

It wus, therefore, in a somewhat stormy atmosphere that 
Hebdomadal Council met on the afternoon of Monday, 
October 10, in order to decide what official views they would 
put forward to Mr. Sandys and the city councillors four days 
later. No one knows even now what these were, for, true to 
their policy of secrecy, Hebdomadal Council decided to give 
no indication to the university of the views which they were 
ascribing to it. Council also debated at much length whether 
to continue its policy of suppressing the college’s replies, and 
decided to do so. But events had moved too fast, and on emerg- 
ing from their meeting members were able to read in their 
evening paper—for the first time in some cases, so it is averred 
—the document for whose suppression they had just been 
voting. A ‘spokesman’ of the council afterwards described their 
discussions as ‘calm, dispassionate, and useful.’ However 
correct the last adjective may be, any observer who saw the 
members debouch from the Clarendon Building that evening, 
caps awry, voices raised, and fists, if not actually being shaken, 
threatening, must feel sceptical about the first two. 

Whatever the vacillations of Hebdomadal Council—and it 
must be remembered that a vigorous minority on that body has 
always fought hard for common sense—opinion in the uni- 
versity is rapidly hardening against any road of any sort which 
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goes through the meadows or the parks. Christ Church is 
naturally the leading college in this struggle, and as befits an 
institution so closely bound to the Church, its views were 
expressed on Sunday in Cathedral when in grave and com- 
minatory tones one of its leading members read the specially 
chosen lesson, Micah ii, verses | to 5. 

It is impossible at the moment to predict what the outcome 
of the struggle will be. On Thursday and Friday of last week 
Mr. Duncan Sandys presided over the meetings which the 
city council’s planning committee held with representatives 
of the principal interested parties, the Oxford Chamber of 
Trade, the Oxford Trades Council, the Oxford Preservation 
Trust, Christ Church, and the university. The discussions 
were strictly confidential, and their effect will not be known 
until October 31 when the planning committee will put forward 
its final recommendations for discussion. The city’s last word 
will come about a week later. It is by no means impossible 
that the city councillors will in the end decide upon relief 
roads which lie outside the area which provokes such furious 
controversy. Even if they do not, the Minister, who is an 
Oxonian and a civilised man, may well use his powers to 
amend the plan put forward to him. It may be many months 
before the final answer is known. 

Meanwhile it is permissible to make two general observa- 
tions. In the first place the whole traffic problem has been 
greatly exaggerated. Oxford is not, in fact, conspicuously 
worse in this respect than many other provincial towns. 
Secondly, it seems the height of folly not to wait and see 
what the effect will be of implementing proposals, agreed by 
almost everyone, for completing the city’s outer by-passes, 
developing a shopping centre at Cowley, and constructing 
certain intermediate relief roads. Christ Church Meadows and 
the university parks are both in differing ways beautiful un- 
spoiled open spaces close to the heart of the City. Citizens, 
visitors, undergraduates and dons alike enjoy their amenities. 
To destroy these for ever in the uncertain hope of solving 
Oxford’s traffic problem would be an act which future genera- 
tions would find it impossible to understand, still more impos- 
sible to forgive. 


Earls Court and Exports 


By GORDON WILKINS 


Wisdom, in his working clothes, looks disconsolately into 

the luggage trunk of an expensive limousine, feels in his 
empty pockets and prances off to another stand. Across the 
aisle, under another set of floodlights, young racing drivers 
and simpering girl models discuss the latest sports coupé, while 
TV cameras with their operators rise and fall on mechanical 
booms. Men are barking into tape recorders, the floor is thick 
with electric cables, and the press photographers of the old 
order nervously clutch tripods which are continually being 
knocked over. In the shadows, self-made motor magnates stand 
humbly by while the new arbiters of taste, visual and vocal, 
pass judgement on their latest products. 

In the shadows there are foreign journalists too, struggling 
with what to them is always an unpopular assignment. They 
have been received in the foreign visitors’ lounge, and have the 
use of an excellent press room with a helpful staff, equipped 
with telephones, tape machine and typewriters. There are 
photographs too and catalogues, but they will not be staggering 
home as they did from the Frankfort Motor Show, with suit- 
cases full of brochures in a choice of three languages, crammed 


. . OMEONE calls ‘Action!’ and the cameras whirr. Norman 
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with photos, drawings, graphs, curves and technical data. With 
a few exceptions the photos will be uninteresting and the infor. 
mation incomplete. ‘Can’t your people see,’ one asked me, ‘that 
we have to go on filling our magazines with the features of 
German cars because we just can’t get the material we need 
on British cars?’ It is an old complaint and progress is slow. 

The Show finds the motor industry heavily committed on g 
£100 million expansion programme, and suddenly confronted 
with serious cuts in orders from Australia and New Zealand, 
its best markets. The facts are familiar enough: the serious 
decline in our share of important European markets, where 
the Volkswagen alone sometimes sells more cars than the 
whole British industry, and the contemptuous ease with which 
the same car has taken top place in the American imported 
car market which we have laboured so hard to create. One 
manufacturer has for years been telling me, ‘Europe doesn't 
matter.’ He forgot that success is infectious, and the Volks. 
wagen now goes overseas with the added glamour of a series 
of easy victories to its credit. 

Leaders of the industry are confident they will be able to 
open up new markets, as they have in the past, but the chorus of 
criticism will not be so easily stilled. What of the products 
we have to sell? 

The British car, and particularly the small car, is the victim 
of our obsolete road system. Designed for good top-gear 
performance in the 35 m.p.h. bonnet-to-tail processions on 
British main roads, its fast-revving engine has earned a reputa- 
tion for wearing out rapidly when day-long cruising at 60 m.p.h. 
is the normal condition. We could cure it by adopting the 
Continental plan, making all gears synchromesh, so that first 
is easy to use, making third direct, for cruising on crowded 
roads, and gearing up the fourth speed, to give the effect of an 
overdrive without the expense. 

_ Secondly, our cars are heavily criticised on appearance. Our 
sports models are universally admired, but our family saloons 
are considered ugly and old-fashioned. ‘Old men’s cars,’ one 
Swiss called them. A foreign editor tells me he has just received 
an envoy from one of our leading manufacturers to inquire 
why their small car does not sell in his country. ‘I told him, first 
it costs too much. Secondly the appearance kills it. It is not a 
bad car, but it looks like a bad car.’ The sad fate of our custom 
coachbuilding industry, drifting towards extinction on sterile 
repetitions of obsolete themes, emphasises the lack of native 
talent, and we should not be too proud to borrow from abroad. 
France buys ideas from Italy, and Volkswagen employed an 
Italian stylist to design their latest coupé. Things are moving 
fast in this department and there are one or two new British 
models which by international standards are hopelessly out of 
date before they can reach production. Finally, there is growing 
criticism on the quality of our detail finish and equipment. 
This is a matter much influenced by environment and affects 
many other industries besides the motor manufacturers. The 
whole trend of life in Britain since the war has been a levelling- 
down, and the people who might have’ maintained good stan- 
dards have lost their influence. Quality is made up of infinite 
attention tq innumerable details. Since the Volkswagen is the 
chief bogey, try shutting the doors on one, and contrast the easy 
click-clitk with the tooth-jarring slam which is necessary on 
some of its competitors. Until recently it had only three screw- 
heads visible in the whole of the interior. Now there are seven, 
because it has been given coathangers and assist straps. 

This is a vast question which cannot be solved by the motor 
industry in isolation. The shortage of skilled labour and trained 
engineers is a constant handicap, and so long as order books 
remain full there is a strong resistance to inconvenient new 
ideas on the part of suppliers. One of our most wide-awake 
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body designers took me round a motor show recently and 
pointed out features on foreign cars which he cannot use for 
lack of materials. The neat moulded valances round the bases 
of the seats on American cars are made of a synthetic rubber 
derivative which cannot be had in England. He said, ‘If |! 
wanted to do something similar I would have to use a ‘piece 
of millboard.’ Look at the gay and colourful upholstery 
materials, the embossed and patterned synthetics, the glittering 
nylon fabrics with interwoven metal filaments. Not obtainable! 

Cars are becoming more colourful under pressure of example 
from America, but there is scope for more subtlety. At one 
recent presentation of a new model, the stage was decorated in 
blue and white; the car itself was finished in bright green and 
buff, and when the doors opened they revealed an interior 
upholstered in bright red, piped in cream, with a grey instrument 
panel and black control knobs. It was an expensively organised 
presentation, but it destroyed any claims to distinction which 
the car might have had. Few people in Britain appear sensitive 
to these things, but they count heavily in some foreign markets. 


Trafalgar 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


HE Battle of Trafalgar was fought 150 years ago today. 

It is a story which inevitably has weathered the years 

well. Yet the preliminaries to the battle are less well 
known: and this is a pity, for during them Nelson displayed, 
more sharply than ever before, those qualities that made him 
so outstanding a commander. These, more than the action 
itself, explain the magnitude of his victory and the significance 
of his death; for Trafalgar was not an island to itself but a 
mountain-top, like The Tempest and the Ninth Symphony the 
summation of a life’s work. 

The first of these qualities was his relations with his cap- 
tains, those whom he fondly called his ‘band of brothers.’ 
These were based on many things, but above all on love; it 
was this that made them so singular and, because of Nelson’s 
nature, so inimitable. To his warmth, his generosity, his deep 
personal interest, his captains instantly responded; and the 
knowledge that they enjoyed with him an exclusive relation- 
ship guaranteed him wholehearted service. So strong was this 
bond, so fierce the affection, that a word of censure often 
proved catastrophic. ‘Your lordship’s letter,’ wrote Captain 
Troubridge, ‘has left me quite unmanned and crying.’ 
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On this domestic ground-plan the professional structure 
was built. Nelson rejected the formal conference for the more 
relaxed atmosphere of the dinner-table, for he regarded his 
captains less as instruments for his orders than as felloy. 
executors of his designs. He not only gave them his trust, 
but made them aware of the responsibility of it, with the 
result that their minds were so attuned to his that his will 
became the will of the flect. ‘1 believe,’ wrote Captain Saumarez 
after the Nile, ‘greater unanimity never existed in any 
squadron.” 

The obverse of this kind of relationship was practised 
by Collingwood, who was commanding the fleet off Cadiz 
before Nelson’s arrival. He was an officer who inspired little 
respect and no affection. He entertained sparingly, he dis. 
couraged social intercourse between the captains, and he 
allowed no neutral provision boats to enter the fleet. Under 
this rule of austerity the captains became thoroughly dis. 
gruntled. It was not that they wanted society so much for its 
own sake as for what one of them called ‘that harmony so 
essential to a fleet destined to act well together, of binding 
the captains to their admiral.’ ‘For charity’s sake,’ wrote 
Captain Codrington, ‘send us Lord Nelson, oh ye men of power.’ 

He came on September 28, and on the first two evenings 
entertained all his admirals and captains to dinner in the 
Victory. He described the reception they gave him as being 
‘the sweetest sensation of my life.’ Codrington wrote of ‘the 
general joy’ in the fleet, and Captain Fremantle told his wife: 
‘The whole system here is so completely changed, it wears a 
quite different aspect.’ 

The old order having been re-established, Nelson set about 
preparing for battle. It has often been supposed that, because 
of the quickness of his nature, he was ready to embrace action 
whenever it offered, and that many of his victories were due 
to luck. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Few admirals 
have laid their plans with more forethought, none with greater 
originality. Copenhagen and the Nile both proved this. Tra- 
falgar was the crowning glory. \ 

In a fleet action of that time it was a convention for each 
ship to take on her opposite in the line. Nelson rejected this 
on the grounds that no day was long enough to achieve a 
decisive result, and he put forward instead ‘the Nelson touch.’ 
In this he split the fleet into two or more columns. These, 
sailing in line abreast, were to approach the enemy line at 
right angles and pierce it at the centre: the van and rear would 
be immobilised, the centre crushed. It was the embodiment of 
his favourite dictum, ‘Only numbers can annihilate.’ “When | 
came to explain to them the “Nelson touch,”’ he wrote to 
Lady Hamilton, ‘it was like an clectric shock. Some shed 
tears, all approved—“It was new—it was singular—it was 
simple.”” 

This was the long-term plan. The immediate problem was 
to create conditions to bring it about, and to lure Villeneuve 
out, Nelson moved the fleet fifty miles to the westward. Here 
he waited for over a week, keeping touch with Captain Black- 
wood off the Cadiz approaches by a chain of frigates. His 
patience was rewarded. On October 19 Villeneuve, hearing 
that another admiral was on his way to relieve him, put to sca. 

The first tactical moves in the Battle of Trafalgar took place 
that morning—that is, two full days before the battle itself. 
During those two days Nelson shadowed Villeneuve, manceuvr- 
ing his fleet into a position where conditions of wind and light 
would be suitable for attack. It is interesting to note that on 
the morning of October 20 Collingwood came on board the 
Victory and urged Nelson to attack at once. But Nelson, the 
impatient Nelson, refused. What he wanted was a full day’s 
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to turn back the invasion of the South Coast in 1953—by millions of kelp flies. But in the end, 
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fighting, and to begin an action that might be broken off by 
darkness or Villeneuve running for home would be worse than 
no action at all. Not until the early hours of October 21, by 
which time he had cut off Villeneuve’s line of retreat from 
Cadiz, did the moment come. At 6.30 that morning Nelson 
signalled the fleet to form order of sailing in two columns, to 
steer eastward towards the enemy, and to prepare for battle. 

The rest of the story is part of the national consciousness : 
the making of the will, the farewell prayer, the famous signal, 
and then, at the moment of victory, the last agonies of the cock- 
pit. But it is too often told out of context, as though it were 
something singular in itself instead of being, as it was, the 
ordained conclusion ‘of a lifetime. What makes Nelson’s story 
one of the most moving of all time is his certainty and willing 
acceptance of what lay ahead. This was the end, the 
apotheosis: his work was over, and the only glory unattained 
was death. 

About half an hour before noon on that cool, sunny morning, 
the two fleets were less than a mile apart. On the poop of the 
Bucentaure Villeneuve was standing among his officers. 
Watching the approach of the two British columns, animal- 
like in its resolve, horrifying in its unfamiliarity, with the 
bands playing on deck and the Nemesis-like figureheads of 
the Victory and Royal Sovereign creeping purposefully to- 
wards him, he was quite unnerved. ‘Nothing but victory,’ he 
was heard to murmur, ‘can result from such gallant conduct. 
At the same time, on the Victory’s poop, Nelson was taking 
leave of Blackwood, about to return to his frigate. ‘I can do 
no more,’ he told him. ‘We must trust to the Great Disposer 
of all events, and to the justice of our cause. I thank God for 
this great opportunity of doing my duty.’ They shook hands. 
‘I trust, my lord,’ said Blackwood, ‘that on my return to the 
Victory I shall find your lordship well and in the possession 
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of twenty prizes.’ Nelson’s reply was to remain with him fg 
the rest of his life: ‘God bless you, Blackwood. I shall never 
speak to you again.’ 


Nelson Did 


By JOHN HILLS 


T is just 150 years since Nelson conquered and died g 
] Trafalgar, and there are still hundreds of Englishmen 
ready to echo Browning’s ‘Give me of Nelson only a touch; 
So here is one from Malta. Not that Nelson ever had much use 
for Malta as a headquarters, for he preferred to be at sea, and 
his name is not intimately connected with the island. It js 
ironical that in 1943 HMS Nelson lay in Valletta harbour 
when the armistice with Italy was signed on board. But none 
the less Malta can boast amongst its treasures three of the 
Admiral’s letters, one of which contains the true Nelson touch, 
These letters were unearthed a year or two ago by a naval 
officer hunting through stacks of old records in his department, 
Though listed by Nicolas, they seem to have escaped the notice 
of those devoted historians Robert Southey and Carola Oman 
All are in the neat hand of a secretary, but the signature 
NELSON & BRONTE stands out firm and bold and square, 
They were written at sea during the winter of 1803-4, the first 
winter of those ‘two years wanting ten days’ when Nelson never 
once had his ‘foot out of the Victory.’ 

One of the letters deals purely with routine business, but 
each of the other two has an interest of its own. The first, 
dated December 14, 1803, on board HM Ship Victory in the 
Gulph [sic] of Palma, Sardinia, gives the Admiral all his titles 
and describes him as ‘C-in-C of His Majesty’s Ships and Ves- 
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sels employed or to be employed in the Mediterranean Station. 
It tells Dr. Snipe, Physician to the Fleet, that instructions have 
come from the Commissioners of the Sick and Wounded Board 
(called later in the same letter the Sick and Hurt Board) stating 
that the Admiralty has given direction for ‘surveys to be held 
twicea year . . . on the remains of Medicines and Dispensary 
stores at the Royal Hospitals at Haslar and Plymouth’ and 
requesting that similar surveys should be held at Malta Naval 
Hospital. Dr. Snipe is to carry out this survey with any two or 
three surgeons who happen to be at Malta on the right days. 
We have heard much in the last twelve months about the suffer- 
ings of our sick and wounded in the Crimea, just one hundred 
years ago. It is good to know that more than fifty years earlier 
the Admiralty was already maintaining an efficient hospital 
service at Malta, within a few months of the island’s coming 
under British rule. No doubt Nelson’s former captain, Alex- 
ander Ball, had had something to do with it. 

The other letter deserves to be quoted in full. It was written 
from Victory, off Madalena Islands, on February 10, 1804, to 
Mr. John Gray, Surgeon of HM Naval Hospital, Malta: 

Dear Sir, 

I have received from Rear Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton 
your letter of 21st Jan., with the one from Mr. Higgins, con- 
tractor for victualling the naval hospital therein mentioned, 
on the subject of supplying milk to the patients in their Tea 
morning and evening, and as it appears that article has not 
been provided for in the contract entered into by the said 
Mr. Higgins, I am to desire you to request him to supply the 
necessary quantity of milk for the purpose above mentioned, 
and so soon as Dr. Snipe, Physician to the Fleet, has returned 
from Gibraltar I sha!l direct him to take the same into con- 
sideration, and make such allowance for it as shall by him and 
the said contractor be deemed equal to the additional expense 
incurred by such supply. 

Iam, Sir, Your most obedient humble servant 

NELSON & BRONTE. 

It is easy to imagine the Sick and Hurt seamen asking for 
milk in their tea. It is even easier to hear Authority’s voice 
replying, ‘Not in the contract : we have no authority.’ Was there 
some bolder seaman, or one more delirious than the other sick 
and hurt, who cried, ‘You go and ask Nelson. He'll get us milk 
to our tea’? Anyhow, Nelson did. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HERE are certain names which loom large in our lives 

| in London, which we read more often than even that of 
Gilbert Harding, but with which no personality is 
associated. For the last fortnight I have been deafened from 
seven in the morning until after dark by excavators owned by 
the Willment Bros. Who are these brothers? Do they drink 
or are they Plymouth Brethren? Have they sisters and are 
they married? I thought that if I could know something about 
them I could bear the noise of their machines, and accordingly 
telephoned the firm. They do exist. One lives in South Africa, 
and the other surviving brother, the founder of the firm, Mr. 
C. S. Willment, still works in it. He is not in the London Tele- 
phone Directory, so I hope he lives, like Sir Richard Costain, 
in a peaceful part of Surrey, playing bridge and golf far away 
from the noise of his excavators. This leads me to other names 
—not soulless things like Demolition and Construction Co.., 
who are just so many robots, but George Wimpey, whose 
lorries have so often held me up in traffic blocks. Is there a 
Mrs. George Wimpey? Does she play canasta? Are there 
young Wimpeys married now and living in luxury on the 
Wentworth Estate? I rang up the firm and learned from a 
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very nice person that George Wimpey was dead and that 
he’d been bought out by Sir Godfrey Way Mitchell, of 
Beaconsfield. Unfortunately, I was switched on to the public 
relations department before I could find out any more. But 
the character to whom I am most devoted is Val de Travers, 
who takes up the pavements in the City and leaves those little 
trestles and red lamps in the road. I did not picture him doing 
this work himself, as 1 was sure he was heir to a baronetcy 
(the de Travers of Marsh Court, Leominster), and young 
Master Valentine always had a good head for figures, even 
before he went to Harrow. Alas! My illusion is dispelled. The 
name of the firm, so the secretary told me, comes from a canton 
in the French-speaking part of Switzerland, where there is 
some very good natural asphalt 


BRECKNOCK 

Last week I visited what must be the nearest wholly un- 
spoiled country to London. This was the remote Welsh county 
of Brecknock, a kingdom in itself, of richly wooded valleys 
surrounded by mountains, and with the cathedral town of 
Brecon as its capital. I stood in the churchyard of Llanfilo, 
where the little whitewashed church has a glorious late- 
medieval screen. I could hear nothing but footsteps, whisper- 
ing trees, birdsong and the munching of cows. There was not 
even a motor-bike popping in the distance nor any drone of 
car or aeroplane. The town of Brecon, among steeply wooded 
hills, has a stately cathedral, large and well-restored, full of 
texture, and lit inside by dramatic gradations of light from 
coloured windows. It was a holy place. Unfortunately, the 
unrivalled view of the Brecon Beacons from the old buildings 
of the close has been ruined by a hideous modern villa of 
red brick. Also in Brecon is Christ College, a Church of Wales 
public school which has been a school since before the Refor- 
mation. The old Early English chapel has an east window of 
three large figures: Our Lord on the Cross, with Our Lady and 
St. John either side. When I first saw this I thought it was a 
famous piece of early-medieval work of which I had never 
heard. Then I looked again and noticed the creamy pinks and 
whites of which the figures were made and the way the leading 
was used to pick out the structure of the bodies, and decided 
that an original modern artist, Picasso for instance, had 
unexpectedly done a stained-glass window here. But the 
window turned out to be mid-Victorian and to have been 
designed by J. P. Seddon, the only architect member of the 
original Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. 
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And We Are For The Dark 


world were focused on Dien Bien Phu. This was a place 

where, for somewhat inscrutable reasons, the French 
High Command had established what Wingate used to call a 
stronghold. The main position was an elaborate, oblong 
system of entrenchments and redoubts, running for about a 
mile and a half along both banks of a small river. It was 
eovered by outposts of great strength on the crests of the small 
but jagged hills which flanked the valley on both sides. Roughly 
in the centre of the perimeter there was an air-strip. 

It was from this air-strip that the wounded were to be 
evacuated if Dien Bien Phu was seriously attacked. In fact, 
as might surely have been foreseen, it was rendered unservice- 
able by the Viet-minh artillery in the first few days of the 
battle; and a harrowing account of the consequences is given, 
in a book which appears this week, by Major Grauwin, the 
French Medical Officer in charge of the field hospital at Dien 
Bien Phu. The book is called Doctor at Dien-Bien-Phu and 
is published at 18s. by Hutchinsons in a very slipshod manner; 
they tell us nothing about the author (not even his initials), 
they do not disclose the identity of his translator, and the two 
inadequate sketch maps are not provided with a scale. 


Major Grauwin is not a good writer. His addiction to the 
historic present, so frequent a feature of French narrative style, 
will not endear him to the English reader; and the descriptions 
of abdominal and other operations are both too numerous and 
too vivid for even the least gentle reader. But if you wade on, as 
I have, through the blood and pus and amputated limbs you do 
get an extraordinary picture—drawn, despite the conventional 
flourishes, with great honesty—of human suffering and 
human fortitude. 

Major Grauygin volunteered to go to Dien Bien Phu shortly 
before the trouble started there. Bored with the prospects of 
an idle month while he waited for the ship which was to take 
him back to France, and knowing that many of his friends 
were serving in the stronghold, he offered to take, for two or 
three weeks, the place of a medical officer who had gone sick. 
The battle began soon after he arrived. 

It was almost immediately apparent that the wounded were 
going to present an appalling problem. In the first days an 
occasional transport aircraft could still land on the air-strip, 
and as it did so ambulances, already loaded, would dash off 
to meet it. But the Viet-minh gunners were ready. The aircraft 
had to take off again in a hurry (or was sometimes destroyed), 
and the wretched wounded were jolted back again to their ever 
more overcrowded subterranean quarters. 


For a time a few planes managed to land at night, a decoy 
flying over as though about to make js run-in while a second 
aircraft glided in with its engines thr&.tled back. This relieved 
pressure until the ruse was discovered. After that no more 
planes came into Dien Bien Phu. 

The field hospital consisted of a complex of dug-outs. Its 
maximum capacity when Major Grauwin arrived was some- 
thing over one hundred beds (the number of troops in the 
position—not counting a large labour force of coolies—seems 
to have been in the neighbourhood of 12,000); within the 
crowded, honeycombed perimeter there was little room to 
expand, and, even at their best, conditions were nightmarish. 

They became, of course, steadily worse. Apart from the 
germal wear and tear of bombardment there was the occa- 


Move fifty-seven days in the spring of 1954 the eyes of the 


sional delayed-action shell which penetrated deep into the 
ochre earth before exploding; one of them totally destroyed 
the X-ray room and most of its occupants. Then, as April 
followed March, the weather grew hot, and men could hardly 
breathe in their stifling, ill-ventilated burrows; plaster would 
not set in the humid atmosphere. With the heat came the 
flies, emerging in their thousands from the so-called Morgue, 
a great charnel-pit into which the dead were thrown. Maggots 
were soon swarming in the universal filth, and at first there 
was revulsion bordering on panic. But Major Grauwin pointed 
out that there was a lot to be said for the maggots, which ate 
up oddments of rotting tissue and dead bone and left the 
wounds they infested cleaner than they found them; and after 
that the maggots were regarded as a joke in possibly rather 
questionable taste. 

Then it began to rain. The dug-outs leaked, the stretcher. 
bearers foundered in an endless quagmire, the supply drops 
were interrupted; only the ambulances were unaffected, for 
they were now scrap-iron, and all non-walking wounded had 
to be carried to the hospital by their comrades, themselves 
half-dead with exhaustion. Men were beginning to go mad, 
and to die for no discoverable reason. 

One by one the guardian hill-positions—the Huguettes, 
Dominiques, Elianes—had been stormed by waves of Viet- 
minh, noisy, suicidal, almost bestially brave. The perimeter was 
forcibly contracted. Yet into this doomed cockpit there jumped 
every night, with admirable chivalry, some hundreds of volun- 
teers who had never worn parachute harness before. 

The miracle is that the hospital seems to have continued to 
function until the final surrender. Somehow water was fetched 
under fire and sterilised, somehow the dropped containers of 
blood plasma and ice (the former useless, in that climate, 
without the latter) were collected, anesthetics administered, 
operations carried out, last rites administered—all this in a 
clammy, blood-soaked, only partially shell-proof rabbit- 
warren, crowded with Frenchmen, Germans, Vietnamese, 
Moroccans, Chinese, Senegalese and God knows what, all suf- 
fering from pain, exhaustion and fear. 

What a pity that Major Grauwin, who tells us so much 
about intestines, should be only indirectly enlightening about 
guts! ‘I had to ask myself,’ he writes at one point, ‘why God 
had imposed this trial upon us and where it was that the men 
found strength to resist it.’ The first question none of us can 
answer, the second Major Grauwin was better qualified than 
most to have a shot at. 

Here and there he gives us a clue to the composition of the 
iron rations on which the human spirit can, against all odds, 
sustain itself. Mademoiselle de Galard must have supplied 
some of these rations. A nursing orderly on an evacuation 
plane which was destroyed, she worked selflessly in the field 
hospital throughout the battle. Her story has been told, and 
Major Grauwin retells it in a straightforward, decent, tuppence- 
coloured sort of way. One gets the impression that the solace 
which her ministrations gave the men was of the same quality, 
and supplied the same sort of desolate needs, as their con- 
fidence in his dedicated skill as a surgeon. But ultimately 
France was responsible for the defence of Dien Bien Phu; and 
France, I think, deserves some credit for the heroism and 
resource with which half a dozen nationalities, with as many 
gods between them, faced in those oozy and escapeless cata- 
combs things difficult enough to face at the best of times. 
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Letters to the Editor 


*The Establishment’ Sir Robert Boothby, MP. 
Colm Brogan, Lady Violet Bonham Carter, 
Harold Soref, Mary M. Devitt, 

Hon. David Astor, Henry Newnham, 

Hugh Trevor-Roper, P. H. Sutton, 

William Douglas Home 


Baldwin and Rearmament J. C. Maxwell 





‘THE ESTABLISHMENT’ 
Sir,—I would like, to make it plain that I was 
not attacking Lady Violet Bonham Carter in 
my letter last week. Her loyalty to her father’s 
old friend and supporter, the late Sir Donald 
Maclean, seems to me to have been characteris- 
tic and admirable—even if events have since 
proved that it was misplaced when applied to 
Melinda. 

My dart was aimed at the pre-war ‘Establish- 
ment.’ ‘Who were its members?’ I have since 
been asked. ‘Which of them gathered at All 
Souls? We, the outsiders, would like to know.’ 

A volume is required to answer these ques- 
tions adequately, and I am therefore delighted 
to learn that, somewhere and at some time, 
Mr. Fairlie proposes to develop his argument 
about ‘the Establishment’ at length. As one 
who has bumped into it, on and off, for thirty 
years—and seldom emerged unscathed—all | 
can do is to jot down a few notes for his con- 
sideration. 

It was never confined, as is commonly sup- 
posed, to what used to be known as the ‘Upper 
Ten.’ Nor did it embrace all the Cabinet 
Ministers of the day. It always included the 
reigning Archbishop of Canterbury, Editor of 
The Times, Governor of the Bank of England 
and Secretary to the Cabinet. Indeed, I would 
say that, in the years between the wars, Dr. 
Lang, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson and Mr. Montagu 
Norman were its most powerful members— 
probably because their tenure of office was 
more prolonged and assured than that of any- 
one else. 

Take, for example, Mr. Norman himself 
He was to be found at Mr. Baldwin's side when 
he negotiated the American debt settlement 
of 1923, and then forced an agonised Prime 
Minister (Bonar Law) to accept it; and again 
at Mr. Snowden’s side when he persisted in 
clinging to the gold standard at an untenable 
parity of exchange, and introduced the 
disastrous ‘Economy Budget’ of 1931 — de- 
scribed by Keynes as ‘replete with folly and 
injustice.’ Under his auspices the City of Lon- 
don financed the economic recovery of Ger- 
many, by means of lavish loans (subsequently 
repudiated); and simultaneously he gave his 
support to a policy of industrial restriction in 
this country during a period when we were 
suffering from massive unemployment. One 
of the most formidable of contemporary 
statesmen wrote to me in 1932: ‘Surely it will 
become a public necessity to get rid of Mon- 





tagu Norman. No man has ever been stultified 
as he has been in his fourteen years’ policy.’ It 
was a public necessity. But it could not be 
done because he was a leading member of 
‘the Establishment.’ Here was a classic example 
of power without responsibility. And this is 
the gravamen of the charge against ‘the Estab- 
lishment’ as such. 

Some of them held high office. Others were 
more than content to influence the course of 
events from positions of comparative ob- 
scurity — beyond the public eye. All of them 
were interested in the exercise of power; but, 
in the main, they were selfless and rather too 
consciously high-minded. Of the politicians, 
some were ‘naturals’ like Baldwin and Ramsay 
MacDonald who, after many years in the 
political and social wilderness, leapt into ‘the 
Establishment’ with undisguised joy. Churchill, 
in the years before the war, was its leading 
opponent, rigidly excluded until, by a strange 
quirk of fortune, the sudden advent of 
Armageddon made him the head of it. 

That the policy of this country in the decade 
before the past war was decisively shaped by 
‘the Establishment’ is not to be denied. They 
took advafitage of the heaven-sent illness of 
Lloyd George and self-imposed ostracism of 
Churchill to form the so-called ‘National’ 
Government in 1931. And, in so doing, rightly 
judged the mood of the country, for, in the 
words of Sir Lewis Namier: 

*There was no call for experiment and ad- 
venture, for bold, imaginative leadership, for 
greatness. . . . Sated and sophisticated, civi- 
lised, sensitive and war-weary, the demo- 
cracies had a conscience and no faith — the 
most dangerous condition for individuals and 
nations.” 

My complaint against the pre-war ‘Estab- 
lishment’ is simply that, on balance, they were 
wrong—above all, in failing to discharge the 
primary duty of any governing authority by 
securing the safety of the realm, and in the 
policy of appeasement. The Fellows of All 
Souls included Dr. Lang, Lord Halifax, Mr. 
Geoffrey Dawson, Sir John Simon, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, Sir Donald Somervell and Mr. R. H 
Brand—all recognised members of ‘the Estab- 
lishment.’ I cannot say, because I do not know, 
which side each of them took on the great 
controversial issues of the day; but it is not 
difficult to imagine the desperate and losing 
post-prandial actions that must have been con- 
ducted by Mr. Amery. 

A final word. The members of ‘the Estab- 
lishment’ had no need to dine together in order 
to achieve their ends. They were in telepathic 
as well as telephonic communication with one 
another; which leads one to the conclusion 
that, in the post-war world, political power 
should be held exclusively by those who are 
directly responsible to Parliament, and seen to 
exercise it—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons 

x 

Sir.—In last week's issue of the Spectator | 
made a reference to a broadcast talk by Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter on lapses in literary 
taste. My recollection of that talk was seriously 
at fault. In that talk she did not, as I said she 
did, confine herself to the lapses of non- 
literary men, but dealt with a number of 
famous writers. What stuck in my mind were 
her references to her father and A. J. Balfour, 
because British statesmen are far from authori- 
tative in their judgements on contemporary 
literature, and classical scholarship added to 
political eminence seems to make a very bad 
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combination. Nevertheless, | must anolos: 
for misrepresenting the nature of the talk — 
Yours faithfully, 






COLM BROGAN 
17 Monkhams Avenue, Woodford Green, 
Essex 
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suit either of your columnist or of your Sup. 
porters. 

Mr. Colm Brogan writes that he “remembers 
a broadcast given by myself on the ‘blind Sots 
shown in literary judgement by men she Plainly 
thought were magisterial authorities. Noy one 
of the people whose errors of taste she quote 
had any claim whatever to literary understand. 
ing or sensibility. . . . They belonged to th 
Establishment.” (My italics.) 

Those I quoted in my broadcast include 
Coleridge, Byron, Swinburne, William Morris 
Bernard Shaw, Carlyle, A. J. Balfour, my 
father and Augustine Birrell. 

It is interesting to know that in Mr. Brogan; 
judgement ‘not one of these had any claim 
whatever to literary understanding or sens 
bility,’ and still more surprising to learn tha 
Byron, Coleridge, Swinburne, William Morris 
and Bernard Shaw, etc., ‘belonged to th 
Establishment.’ 

To comment on the taste of Mr. Brogan’ 
letter or on that of Mr. Muggeridge would lk 
‘painting the lily.” But you, Sir, have made it 
plain that ‘taste’ is not a quality to which yoy 
attach importance. 

When, in your leading article, I find myself 
acquitted of ‘dishonour,’ I experience much 
the same sensations which you yourself may 
perhaps have felt when last week the Spectator 
was granted absolution from its honourabl 
past at the hands of Mr. John Gordon of the 
Sunday Express. 

Your leading article, so far from ‘clearing 
the air,” evades the real issue. That issue is the 
action of Mr. Fairlie in making against myself 
and others charges of so serious a nature that 
I was advised by experienced members of your 
own profession to seek legal advice because in 
their view his words were clearly actionable 
The expert legal authority whom I consulted 
confirmed their opinion that Mr. Fairlie’s firs 
article was actionable beyond a doubt. 

For three successive weeks he has failed to 
produce a shred of evidence to support his 
charges. He has refused to answer questions 
He has changed his ground, skidding in his 
own mud—on which you are now endeavour 
ing to spread a sugar-coating. 

May I now ask you, Sir, whether you sup 
port his charges (1) that I ‘moved into action 
at the time of the disappearance of Burgess 
and Maclean’ (i.c., in May, 1951); (2) that 
with others I played a part in exerting ‘subtle 
and powerful pressures’; (3) in ‘creating a0 
attitude of mind’; (4) in ‘bringing pressure 
bear in 1951 and 1952 to discount the more 
sensational stories about Burgess and Mac 
lean’? I ask you what part I played in creating 
this attitude of mind, and when, how and on 
whom I ‘brought pressure to bear,’ either t 
‘discount the more sensational stories’ or for 
any other purpose? 

You yourself have blandly asserted that 
"Mrs. Maclean was not harried or persecuted 
by the press’ (my words were ‘by certain mem 
bers of the press’). 

In your article you evade all mention of the 
evidence, published after careful verification 
by the Observer and amplified by Mr. John 
Connell in his letter. Do you really believe 
their testimony to be a tissue of fabrications? 
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PROGRESS IN The wonder of television is already lost to the millions 


who see and hear in their own homes events which may 
ELECTRONICS be occurring hundreds of miles away. It is already an 
accepted part of our lives, to be judged and debated not 
on its technical qualities, but on its value as an entertainment and its influence on our culture. 
And yet what it is and what it may become depends largely upon the scientific research and 
manufacturing techniques that have converted light into electrical energy, and electrical 
energy into light. 
Present day television would be impossible without the cathode ray tube. A beam of electrons, 
modulated by received signals, scans a fluorescent screen within the tube, 
and paints upon it a reproduction of the original scene or picture. 
Mullard long-life cathode ray tubes are specially designed to maintain 
excellent picture quality over a very long period of service. Modern 
methods of production and rigid quality control permit large scale manu- 
facture of tubes of consistently high performance, even though they are 
highly intricate and complex devices. 
Mullard’s contribution to the development of television is, therefore, 
a significant one. Great manufacturing resources are supported by 
extensive research and development facilities, and these are at the service of an industry which 
leads the world in the progress of electronics. 


Por Gatien ecm 
MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Factories at: 
Blackburn Fleetwood Gillingham Hove Lytham-St. Anne’s Mitcham 
Padiham Rawtenstall Simonstone Southport Waddon Wandsworth Whyteleafe 
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And can you describe such actions as those 
of ‘journalists who acted . . . in the best tra- 
ditions of a free and unfettered press’? 

Whether Mrs. Maclean was, or was not, a 
Communist in July, 1952, is non-proven. 

But in this country neither Communism, nor 
suspected Communism, nor even ex -Com- 
munism, is as yet classified as a crime {as at 
least one of your supporters has good reason 
to know). If and when they are recognised as 
crimes, they should be dealt with by the law 
and not by lynch-law. 

By its defence and condonation of private 
persecution without public trial, and by the 
mud that it has flung at those who have con- 
demned and will continue to condemn such 
methods, the Spectator can claim to be the 
first weekly journal in this country to offer 
its readers a few sips of the pure milk of 
McCarthyism.—yYours faithfully, 

VIOLET BONHAM CARTER 
21 Hyde Park Square, W2 
* 


Sir,—Surely preoccupation with the niceties 
of protocol in the face of treason and sedition 
are not the monopoly of ‘the Establishment’ 
and its press. In those parts of the Common- 
wealth fully disestablished, similar circum- 
stances have arisen, 

The failure to cope with the Maclean 
ménage is paralleled by the Canadian reluc- 
tance to afford facilities to Igor Gouzenko, 
and the insistence of Mr. Bialoguski upon true 
Australian hospitality towards Vladimir Petrov 
which at one time did not seem forthcoming. 

Are not the causes the same in each terri- 
tory? An increasingly influential body of 
Left-wing propagandists, whose own loyalties 
ure conditioned by the interests of the Krem- 
lin, are responsible for the massive body of 
opinion nurtured on neutralism. The local and 
Commonwealth publicists of the Politburo 
have not been unsuccessful in parading the 
Rosenbergs as heroes and Gouzenko and 
Petrov as renegades. 

Hardly less effective is the widespread re- 
fusal to believe the nature of Communism and 
its essential machinery or espionage and sabo- 
tage. That is not altogether the public’s fault. 
There has been an overdose of soothing syrup 
by the Welfare State. The only effective anti- 
dote has been the popular press, which has 
displayed a remarkable consistency of accuracy 
in the post-war years. It has not minimised 
dangers and has exercised the alert vigilance 
expected elsewhere. It was exclusively the 
popular press which exposed the dilatory 
officialdom over Kenya and Cyprus—as with 
Burgess and Maclean.—Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD SOREF 
123 Beaufort Mansions, Beaufort Street, SW3 


* 


Sir,—I returned on Sunday from a three weeks’ 
visit to Italy and have only just seen the corre- 
spondence about Melinda Maclean’in your 
journal. 

I now hasten to reaffirm the statement I 
made in July, 1952, declaring that I had spent 
the afternoon and evening of July 15 with 
Melinda Maclean, and that I was willing to 
swear that the interview described in the Daily 
Express on the following day did not in fact 
take place. This I] am still willing to do,— 
Yours faithfully, 

MARY 


As from Tenth House, Oxted, Surrey 


M. DEVIIT 
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Sm,—You ask me and others to admit the 
authenticity of the newspaper interviews that 
Mrs. Maclean is supposed to have given on 
the eve of her departure from England. May 
we examine the evidence? 

The evidence that no reporter visited Mrs. 
Maclean’s house and interviewed her at first 
hand that day does not depend on Mrs. 
Maclean’s word. Everyone then present in the 
house has testified to the fact. The authenticity 
of the impression given by the Daily Express, 
which published as its page-one splash story 
a colourful ‘interview’ that included descrip- 
tive passages of how Mrs. Maclean smiled, can 
easily be disproved. 

The next question is whether she gave by 
telephone an interview to the Daily Express, 
which they merely misrepresented as having 
been given face-to-face. There is no doubt that 
the Daily Express (and other newspapers) tele- 
phoned the Maclean house that day after re- 
ceiving the family’s official statement via the 
Press Association announcing Mrs. Melinda 
Maclean's departure from England for Switzer- 
land next morning. But the evidence that she 
did not give an interview by telephone, again, 
does not depend on her word. There was 
present with her during the telephone call 
made by the Daily Express a sister. of her 
mother-in-law, Lady Maclean. This lady, Miss 
Devitt, is prepared to make a sworn statement 
that no such interview was given. 

Similarly, when the Daily Telegraph tele- 
phoned the Maclean home, they (like all other 
inquirers) were told that the official statement 
was all that Mrs. Maclean wished to say. What 
the Daily Telegraph published was substanti- 
ally not different from the written statement 
that they had received via the PA; but it was 
presented as an ‘interview.’ 


No complaint was made by the Maclean 
family to the Daily Telegraph. That paper only 
entered the controversy because ‘reference to 
its ‘interview’ was made in a report on the 
whole episode that the Observer published the 
following week. That report was largely de- 
voted to exposing two things: the falsity of the 
Daily Express banner-headlined story purport- 
ing to be a face-to-face interview with Mrs. 
Maclean, and the harrying of the whole 
Maclean family over a long period. However, 
in the interests of accuracy, a passing (and not 
at all condescending) reference was made to 
the Daily Telegraph’s much smaller ‘inter- 
view.’ 

This produced a strong attack on the 
Observer in the news columns of the Daily 
Telegraph. 1 sent that paper a letter for pub- 
lication defending our statement. This was 
published. But there ought to be a note in the 
telephone records of the Daily Telegraph of a 
half-hour conversation between myself and the 
Assistant Editor of the paper at that time, 
Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, during which he 
tried, unsuccessfully, to induce me to agree to 
their publishing a new version of my letter 
which he had written himself! 


The Daily Express made no attempt to re- 
fute the accuracy of our main charge, which 
was that there had been no face-to-face inter- 
view. Shortly after then, the reporter concerned 
ceased to be employed by the Daily Express. 
He later applied to me for a job. I understood 
from him that he had left his job at the Daily 
Express as a result of the troubles caused by 
the alleged interview—evidently either he or 
his editor was less happy about the episode 
than you seem to think they ought to have 
been. 

The point that these episodes illustrate is 
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that if mewspapers consider that the (2) No ¢ 
making of a phone call in itself entitles them that there 
to claim that they have had an interview hardly a 0 
whether they have asked permission to Publish i here and 
what is alleged to have been said or not, : governit 
nobody is safe from being involuntarily inter. condition | 
viewed—particularly those in weak posit hope for 
Turning from the authenticity of these par- not be (as 
ticular ‘interviews’ to your treatment of gether by 
Violet Bonham Carter, I notice you have noy that it esc 
added to the injustice done her by publishi wnately— 
letters that attack her and her father wantonly, —this is 0 
Their tone seems to justify one in saying that Joose, het 
you have allowed your columns to be used ag it is absur 
a pillory. s such S 
Her courage in defending relatives of the Foreign C 
vanished diplomats from all those who have Mf w long | 
joined in misusing and abusing them compares, Carter int 
to my mind, very favourably with the spirit of 4 constitt 
the abusers. They are all purveyors of various but as a 
kinds of hate. One kind is the ideological Mrs. Ma 
hatred which McCarthy has shown produces (which he 
cruelty, foolishness and inefficiency; another not becau 
is personal hatred derived from class conscious. put becau 
ness, which is morally no better than racial a right te 
prejudice; a third is the happy hatred of the perhaps | 
habitual trouble-seeker. I am glad to be on to me th 
her side, and sorry to see the Spectator op Mr. Mus 
theirs.—Y ours faithfully, into a 
DAVID ASTOR are attac 

The Observer Editor 

* 

Sir,—I yield to nobody in my admiration for 

Mr. Fairlie, but it is only fair to another 

brilliant writer to state that it was the late 

Ford Madox Ford (formerly Hueffer) who in- 

vented ‘the Establishment’ in the secular sense 
that now attaches to it. Douglas Goldring Tele 
makes this clear in his book of reminiscences, CoMPET 
The Nineteen-Twenties, published ten years nose in 
—= — = Gloomy 
One other point in connection with a corte- expectec 
spondence that has evoked so much first-class itv oF § 
journalism: Colm Brogan refers to the clever was to | 
and shabby manceuvre whereby F. E. Smith ened be 
and Edward Carson disqualified themselves and all 
from any participation in the House of Com- behind 
mons debate on the Marconi Scandal. But he deflatio 
omitted the important fact that the author of rather 1 
that mancuvre was Winston Churchill— imitatic 
Yours faithfully, suppos 
HENRY NEWNHAM built u 
Dolphin Square, SWI greates 
* mind; ; 
Sir,—I have read your correspondence on Mrs. and th 
Maclean and ‘the Establishment,” and your already 
comments on it, with interest. May I add some Sop 
further comments? along 
(1) It now seems probable that Mrs. Mac now th 
lean was a Communist. It also seems clear catalys 
that she lied in disowning a telephone conver- greatel 
sation with the Daily Telegraph, just as the mere { 
Daily Express lied in converting a telephone one h 
conversation into a personal meeting. But, able s 
first, did the newspapers, which pursued Mrs. sharpe 
Maclean and her children so uncivilly, pursue Lime 
them (as they now virtuously claim) because provel 
they knew or suspected that she was a Com unhap 
munist, or was it merely because they regarded welco 
her as a source of news about Maclean—in the o 
which case their retrospective virtue vanishes? CTV 
And secondly, even if they did suspect Mrs. becau 
Maclean of Communism, does such suspicion sounc 
justify such persecution? The newspapers the o 
concerned seem to argue that even if other in th 
citizens have personal rights, suspected Com- hours 
munists have not. I hope the Spectator does meat 
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not support this view. The theory of an outlaw 
party seems to me worse than the supposed 
fact of an ‘Establishment.’ 
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(2) No doubt you are right in supposing 
that there is an “Establishment, though it is 
ardly a novel discovery to observe that there 
Co and now, as everywhere and at all times, 
sat class. Since this is a necessary 
, esto of social existence, the best we can 
- ‘Establishment’ should 


» j his 

ye for is that t 

ie (as it is in some countries) so held to- 
cies by conscious or institutional solidarity 
x 


apes competition and criticism, For- 
wnately—as Your correspondence itself shows 
wihis is not so: the British ‘Establishment’ is 
jpose, heterogencous and fissile. This being so, 
it is absurd to suggest that ‘the Establishment’ 
gs such supported the Macleans. It was the 
Foreign Office which culpably kept Maclean 
w long in its midst. Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter intervened, rightly or wrongly, not as 
, constituent clement of ‘the Establishment’ 
nut as a friend. Mr. David Astor defended 
Mrs. Maclean against journalistic pressure 
(which he may or may not have misconstrued) 
not because he is a limb of ‘the Establishment,” 
but because he felt, as I feel, that citizens have 
a right to privacy even if they are suspected, 
perhaps rightly, to be Communists. It seems 
to me that those who, like that agile nibilist 
Mr. Muggeridge, are converting this incident 
into a general attack on ‘the Establishment’ 
are attacking, in the name of an abstraction, 


that it ese 
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personal loyalties and human rights. If they 
are going to criticise, their criticism should be 
directed at something much more precise: the 
particular persons who—perhaps because they 
too, like its critics, had too rigid views about 
‘the Establishment’—navigated Burgess, Mac- 
lean and certain others past the obstacles 
which should have kept them, or thrown them, 
out of the Foreign Office —Y ours faithfully, 

HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 
Christ Church, Oxford 


* 


Sik,—May an unestablished, simple soul com- 
ment on a controversy which is as exciting as 
a Test match? Let your readers range the 
antagonists in two teams (easily done without 
reading the letters), and the Leg Theory Scan- 
dal at once springs to mind. These chaps 
aren't exactly breaking the rules but it just 
isn’t cricket —Yours faithfully, 

P. H. SUTTON 
25 Ipswich Road, Norwich 

7 

Sir.-—As a subscriber to your paper, 1 should 
like to place it on record that although I am 
the mildest of men, I find myself beginning to 
wish that Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Mr. 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. David Astor, Mr. 


Contemporary Arts 


Television 


CoMPETITION poked its alien and slightly raffish 
nose into television just four weeks ago. 
Gloomy or optimistic, we all of us, I think, 
expected rather too much. Monstrous vulgar- 
ity or spectacular improvement, whichever it 
was to be, we expected some outlandish differ- 
encg between pre- and post-commercial days; 
and all of us with a month of dual watching 
behind us have now the same faint feeling of 
deflation, of ‘Oh, is that all?” about us. Parallel 
rather than contrary scems to be CTV's form, 
imitation rather than protest; and we might, I 
suppose, have guessed it. The BBC, after all, 
built up its programmes with, presumably, the 
greatest jollitication of the greatest number in 
mind; and if parlour games and family serials 
and the rest are what millions will sit through 
already, who is CTV to know better? 

So parallel they go, like two trains chufting 
along neighbouring tracks; now one leading, 
now the other. Competition is an extraordinary 
catalyst, a hustler, a prodder, an inciter to 
greater speed and effort and attention; and the 
mere fact of there being two trains instead of 
one has startled the BBC into some remark- 
able spurts. A quite noticeable tightening and 
sharpening and gingering has been going on at 
Lime Grove these last weeks: an overdue im- 
provement, since things had sunk there into an 
unhappy state of pre-competitive torpor, but 
Welcome just the same. Then, each scores over 
the other in a particular and personal way. 
CTV scores because it isn’t the BBC, the BBC 
because it isn’t CTV. Each, I mean (in case this 
sounds all too obvious), is a huge relief from 
the other. Perhaps only those who were forced, 
in the old days, to sit through uninterrupted 
hours of the BBC will really know what 1 
mean: television critics, or the tyrannised rela- 
lives of television addicts. On CTV you escape 
the peculiar frowstiness of the BBC, that faint 
smeil of mothballs, those kindly crinkles at the 


corners of announcers’ eyes. On the BBC you 
escape its opposite, the patter and speed and 
the interruption of advertisements, the whirl- 
ing, tinsel atmosphere of something brash and 
pleased with itself. (Not that I mind the adver- 
tisements, as entertainment, in the least; but 
they add to the air of bustle and confusion, 
and just occasionally, in the middle of a play, 
you may wearily confound one of the more 
anthropomorphic pieces with the end of Act I.) 

But where the BBC properly scores, as tele- 
vision proper, is in its immediacy. If it is tele- 
vision’s business to reflect life, to take us into 
the heart of events as they happen, then the 
BBC is so far well ahead. Perhaps, as the elder, 
the more national institution, this is only as it 
should be. Most of the BBC’s programmes are 
‘live’; they deal with things that are happening 
now, under our noses, close at hand. We look 
in as they happen, and they are produced with 
a television audience—a particular, because a 
national, television audience—in mind. Where- 
as much of CTV's space is occupied with films 
and rehashes, with things made a long time 
ago and a long way off, often incorrectly edited 
for a British audience, occasionally even in- 
comprehensible. The BBC attitude seems to be 
that you have a number of programmes that 
must somehow be fitted into a certain limited 
space; CTV seems to start off with its space, 
and to wonder, rather haphazardly, how to fill 
it up. Some of its ‘fillers’ are entertaining 
enough; but they are hardly television. Some 
of the BBC’s live programmes are atrocious, 
but they are aiming, at least, in the right direc- 
tion. 

The Russian boxing, this last week, was only 
typical. The BBC got it, and somehow, you 
felt, it just would. Because everyone was agog 
to see anything Russian, it seemed normal that 
the BBC should be there, as it has always 
been, to translate the national mood. (This 
view is strengthened, of course, by the fact that 
CTV is still a very local affair, spatially speak- 
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Malcolm Muggeridge, Mr. John Gordon and 
Mr. John Connell had all gone to Russia with 
Mrs. Maclean, where they would presumably 
have been out of reach of your correspondence 
column.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


Drayton House, East Meon, Hampshire 


[This correspondence, which is now closed, 
is referred to by Mr. Henry Fairlie in ‘Political 
Commentary’ on page 516.—Editor, Spectator.] 


BALDWIN AND REARMAMENT 


Sir,—Mr. Gaitskell was certainly wrong about 
Baldwin, but so is Pharos. Baldwin was talk- 
ing about the situation reflected in the result 
of the Fulham by-election of 1933, but, as 
Pharos’s own quotation makes clear, he was 
not talking about that by-election but about 
a general election—a hypothetical one of 1933 
or 1934 which would have been lost if fought 
on a policy of rearmament. The confusion still 
manifested not only by Mr. Gaitskell but also 
by Pharos in correcting him suggests that it 
is still worth while to refer readers to Mr. R. 
Bassett’s exposition in the Cambridge Journal 
for November, 1948.—Yours faithfully, 

- J. C. MAXWELL 


King's College, Newcastle-upon-T 'yne, L 





ing; that not all viewers are Londoners or 
southerners or even midlanders.) Will this 
always be so? Will every public event be 
grabbed, as it happens, by the BBC, and will 
CTV in time be relegated to a sort of Light 
Programme position? This might not, after all, 
be unsuitable. On one hand, all the high jinks; 
on the other, the national plums. It seems a 
more dignified division of labour than exists 
at present, when each side is trying, with quite 
febrile energy, to out-jink the other. 

I rather like the idea of the BBC retiring 
into an elder-statesman position. I rather like 
the thought of being able to choose, more 
deliberately than is at present possible, one’s 
viewing mood for a session. If CTV were 
always and frankly lighthearted, no one would 
quibble at the advertisements, wherever they 
interjected. If the BBC had a monopoly of the 
more serious programmes, no advertisements 
would bob up (as it seems people’s prophetic 
nightmare they will) between the movements 
of a symphony or the acts of Hamlet. Myself, 
I don’t shudder at the sight of a washing pow- 
der or a petrol pump, wherever it appears; but 
there are those that do. For them, but still 
more for the two straining, struggling com- 
petitors and the quality of their results on 
television, I suggest, in an amateur and modest 
way, some sort of division of subject, range, 
and atmosphere. Even after a month there are 
signs of it: may they heave and grow and take 
effect. 


Theatre 


THe PasAMA Game. By George Abbott and 
Richard Bissell. (Coliseum.}——-THE WHOLE 
TrutH. By Philip Mackie. (Aldwych.}-— 
SmaLt Hore. By Rex Frost. (St. Martin’s.) 

TuHatT a musical comedy can be based on the 

story of a strike jn a pyjama factory only goes 

to show how very different the class structure 
of America is trom our own. Here we are so 
petrified in the consciousness of our particular 
position in society that, on the stage, the work- 
ing class can only be presented as comic or 


ISABEL QUIGLY 
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(more rarely) as tragic, What they are not is 
ordinary people like you and me, and the 
idea of putting them into musical comedy 
alongside the toffs, the idea of a trade-union 
jeune premiére in love with the works super- 
intendent would, I imagine, be repugnant to 
the theatre-going masses who come up on 
Southern Electric from Bootland and get a 
vicarious kick out of the antics of the gold- 
laced Ruritanians who traditionally occupy the 
English stage. What The Pajama Game gains 
from its real-life background is a vigorous 
popular tang. The works’ outing scene backed 
by some lively tunes gave off an atmosphere 
of innocent energy and enjoyment far removed 
from the rather fetid overtones of Pal Joey, 
and the seduction scene was for once perfectly 
naturally done. 

Of course, the realism is not carried all the 
way. The moral of the musical (if it can be 
called that) seems to be a boost for the new 
American way of life with capital and labour 
having their little rows, but none the less all 
pulling together for bigger and better pyjamas. 
The question of power never enters into it, 
but it is pretty clearly vested in the managers. 
What we have here is the musical of the 
managerial revolution. Still, this is not insisted 
on and, if the first scene does suggest a social 
conscience film of the Thirties turned inside 
out, there is no necessity to wonder too much 
whether everything is for the best in the best 
of all possible mixed economies, The Pajama 
Game is excellent entertainment. Joy Nichols 
and Edmund Hockridge are very good as girl 
grievance committee and works superinten- 
dent, while Max Wall and Elizabeth Seal 
supply the comic relief. The numbers—- 
especially ‘Steam Heat’—have zip and some- 
times wit. The production is fast, the chorus 
girls are shapely. This is a musical that de- 
serves to run for a long time. 

* 

At the Aldwych there is a thriller of the well- 
known ‘innocent-party-gets-taken-up-by-police’ 
variety. This particular one is given pace by the 
ingenuity of the first two acts, but falls off 
badly in the third, where what is coming can 
be spotted a mile away. As the innocent not 
likely to be at large for long, Ernest Clark 
makes a bold showing, while Sarah Lawson 
remains loyal and connubial throughout. Leslie 
Phillips is an attractive villain and a great deal 
too clever for Arnold Bell’s policeman. This 
was not a bad evening out. 

t 

Gordon Harker and Marjorie Fielding figure 
in a play about the horrors of the English 
hotel, which is tolerable as long as they are 
on the stage (which they mostly are), but sags 
when they leave it. Mr. Harker represents the 
decrepit waiter class, frustrating by sheer cun- 
ning attempts to replace him by an efficiency 
expert, while Miss Fielding is well cast as one 
of the formidable old dames that all too fre- 
quently make England what it is. After seeing 
this play nobody will be able to drink their 
Brown Windsor soup with quite the same 
abandon again. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Opera 

Otello is surely the grandest of grand operas. 
For his last fling at the genre — Falstaff is 
another matter entirely—Verdi’s demands on 
each of the component parts that go to make 
up opera are prodigious. The work calls, above 
all, for a conductor of the highest quality, one 
capable of packing all these components to- 
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gether and securing spontaneous combustion. 
Certainly on Monday night at Covent Garden 
Otello went like a bomb, set off by Rafael 
Kubelik. 

It was a good choice for the new Musical 
Director of the Royal Opera House to begin 
with, not only because he did it well but also 
because London has had only two fleeting 
glimpses of this towering masterpiece since the 
war. 

Monday night was, above all, a triumph for 
the conductor, a triumph of the order of 
Kleiber’s Rosenkavalier, Wozzeck and Elektra. 
It was Kleiber who showed us what Covent 
Garden could do with a good man in charge; 
but he was only a visitor. Kubelik is here to 
stay, and right welcome he is if he continues 
like this. For this Otello was a thoroughly 
integrated production. 

The orchestral playing was first-class; it 
roared famously (the outburst after ‘I took you 
for that cunning whore of Venice that married 
Othello’ was terrific), cooed amorously and 
dealt well with all the tricky solos. The balance 
of sound and the ensemble with the stage was 
excellent. No expense had been spared; for the 
arrival of the Venetian Ambassador there were 
cohorts of off-stage trumpets and for the 
garden scene a smaller army of mandoline 
players that looked, so I’m told, like Jack 
Spot’s bodyguard. Like a true artist it was the 
way in which Kubelik managed to equate a 
quite passionate attention to every small detail 
with a constant awareness of the master design 
of the whole that made the evening so memor- 
able. 

Unfortunately the solo singing was more 
forgettable, although it was never less than 
serviceable. Ramon Vinay is undoubtedly an 
Otello, but the voice and stamina seemed a 
trifle strained on Monday, although the in- 
telligence and, particularly, the acting were 
working overtime. Warmth of tone was lack- 
ing here and in the voice of Gré Brouwenstijn, 
the Desdemona; beauty there was in hers, but 
even this was marred by some flatness of pitch. 
Otakar Kraus took over from Gobbi the part 
of Iago and brought to it this artist’s usual 
fine musigo-dramatic sense. His wobble was 
well under control, but he had the disadvantage 
of trying to simulate what Gobbi has from 
nature: an Italian baritone voice with an edge 
on it that can sound sinister at the drop of a 
beretto. Resident members of the company 
were good in the subsidiary roles and the 
chorus was fine. 

Peter Potter made a distinguished first pro- 
duction, Wakhevitch’s sets were as serviceable 
as they were imaginative, and his costumes 
were quite gorgeous. Wakhevitch touchingly 
paid tribute to another artist by dedicating his 
designs to the memory of Clement Glock, who 
was, until her recent tragically early death, the 
brilliant scene-painter in charge of the paint 
room at Covent Garden. 

JOHN AMIS 


Cinema 


TIGER IN THE Sky. (Warner.}-——La P.. 
RESPECTUEUSE. (Continentale.) 

COMMERCIALLY it has been proved that cinema 
audiences, like children, love being told the 
same story again and again. Invisibly clad in 
warm flannel nighties they snuggle into their 
stalls, and with eyes starry and mouths open 
they listen to Mummy Movie’s dear familiar 
tale. If she strays one word from its accus- 
tomed form they burst into tears. They should 
be happy with Henry Blanke’s Tiger in the 
Sky, for it comes from a long and hackneyed 
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line of Air Force pictures, its hero, . 
unusual vivacity by Alan Ladd, eyed wig 
who has flying in his blood, wife and 
coming a bad second to the aeroplane 
knows from the outset that June Allyson jy; 
for a rough time, that after her husband's af 
return from the Second World War there ~ 
be the Korean War, and after that he Will ha 
a desk job which will make him deontie 
crotchety, and after that she will agree to him 
testing out new jet models. One is Pretty cep. 
tain, too, that he will get killed and that 
one will convince his widow that he did not 
die in vain. 

Knowing the plot so well one can 
around, relaxed-wise as Gene Kelly would way 
to see if there are any features in this gp 
which do not remind one of its elder brother, 
Right at the beginning, before it settles down 
into the cliché, the dialogue has a modest quoy 
of originality, Frank Faylen as a sergeant and 
Miss Allyson singing a neat duet in 
Embarrassing slush in a minor key soon 
this. The shots of Mr. Ladd chasing MiGs an 
effective and the one of his plane breaking thy 
sound barrier beautiful. His death, too, though 
expected, and even, by this time, desirable, i 
dramatic enough to excite and horrify. But 
between these quickening moments the reek 
grind very slowly; the story of kissings, pan. 
ings, reunions, motherhood and _ patriotism 
gaining nothing in its retelling but some ext 
glue. 







* 

There is nothing sticky about Jean Pay 
Sartre’s La P . . . Respectueuse, although it, 
too, is on a familiar theme, that of racial preju. 
dice. It is an extremely good film, a brilliant, 
bitter, and of course thoroughly depressing 
record of injustice as practised in the Southen 
States of America. A prostitute, played wih 
beguiling brassiness by Barbara Laage, wit 
nesses the murder of a negro by the drunk 
nephew of an influential Senator. By evey 
means in their power, police, politicians and 
relatives try to get her to sign a statement 
swearing that the negro was attacking her and 
the white man defending her, the most potent 
argument put forward being that if one of two 
men has to die it is surely better that the on 
with a good education, a good military record, 
a good background and good prospects should 
be saved. Miss Laage gives a fine performance 
as the girl who can no longer be much sur 
prised by perfidy and corruption, whose intell- 
gence is not high, whose heart is a cynic, but 
who, save for one tragic moment of weakness, 
retains, against the fanatical wishes of an et 
tire community, a sense of right. Ivan Desny, 
Walter Bryant and Marcel Herrand also give 
excellent performances. The directors, Marcel 
Pagliero and Charles Brabant, have built this 
film with the bricks of fear and the mortar of 
hatred to make an edifice which both attacks 
and repels. Admirably photographed, and 
scored by Georges Auric, this picture, for all 
its moral ending and for all its esthetic and 
technical brilliance, leaves one in bleak despait, 
Which is what it should do, of course. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Spectator 


OCTOBER 23, 1830 
As to leading public opinion, we believe that 
the press—any press worthy of the name- 
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neither follows nor leads—it is public opinion 
Where does the Times, where does any jouf 
nal, find that guide which it professes 
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BOOKS 


The History of Man 


By GLYN DANIEL 





HIS* is a most remarkable work of synthesis and 

popularisation by a distinguished American scholar 

whose professional expert knowledge lies in the fields 
of prehistoric archeology and of anthropology. He is quite 
frank in declaring his aim to see the whole history of man 
from the special viewpoint of archeologist and anthropolo- 
gist; and he is extremely well equipped to do this. Carleton 
§. Coon is now Professor of Anthropology at Philadelphia; he 
was formerly Professor at Harvard; his work in North Africa, 
in Ethiopia, in Somaliland and in Albania, as well as his 
masterly The Races of Europe (1939), established him as one 
of our foremost physical anthropologists; the Principles of 
Anthropology. which he wrote in 1942 with Eliot Dismore 
Chapple, presented a new and invigorating approach to the 
whole subject of anthropology; his excavations in North 
Africa and the Near East have provided new results of great 
value to the study of the beginnings of agriculture in the Old 
World. 

It was a bold and brave thing to attempt the writing of the 
whole physical and cultural evolution of man; but it was 
eminently well worth doing and it is eminently well done. 
The development of prehistoric archeology has enormously 
lengthened the story of man, which used to begin with Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians and Assyrians; it has also profoundly 
altered our perspective of the past. Historians like A. J. 
Toynbee, who have been unable to adjust themselves to this 
lengthening of the story, and still conceive of man’s past—or 
the relevant part of man’s past to the historian—as his past 
as revealed in writing, have naturally failed to convey the 
interest and excitement of this new perspective of the past, 
which is, perhaps, one of the greatest contributions of the 
twentieth century to historical thinking. It is thirty-five years 
since H. G. Wells gave us, in his The Outline of History, a 
real world view of history and some inkling of the breadth 
of the new prehistorical perspective of man’s past. In 1942 
Gordon Childe published his What Happened in History—a 
best-seller like Wells’s book. Coon’s History of Man is in the 
same tradition as these two famous books; it cannot avoid 
being a best-seller, and it admirably justifies the success it is 
bound to have. It challenges comparison with Wells and 
Childe, and emerges well from that severe challenge. 

Childe’s What Happened in History really ended with the 
ancient classical world. Coon is bolder and takes us right up 
to the present day, to the atomic-age rivalries of America and 
Russia. His last chapter goes farther; it is called ‘A Vision 
of Paradise,’ and to this paradise we are led with good sense, 
scholarship and detachment from the million-year-ago be- 
ginnings in the Pleistocene, Coon, the detached anthropologist, 
is concerned with man, ‘a unique bipedal mammal, equipped 
with grasping hands that are capable of fine work, with fine 
focusing stereoscopic eyes, with a brain unique for its large 
size, and with vocal organs capable of producing the sounds 
needed in speech.’ To a cosmic geographer, says Coon, man 
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might appear to be no more than ‘a highly organised skin- 
cancer destroying the surface of the earth with growing 
rapidity’; but it is man’s culture and not his utilisation of the 
earth’s face that concerns Coon. History to him ‘is nothing 
but a record of all the cultures of the world since man first 
became a reasoning animal and taught his children to chip 
flint.’ 

Coon sees the whole history of man as divisible into four 
great phases. The first is a biological one in which modern 
man, homo sapiens, was only one of many competing species 
of two-legged, two-handed, ground-living animals of the 
primate family. By the end of this first phase, homo sapiens 
had eliminated or absorbed all his rivals (unless, as he says, 
the footprints of the Abominable Snowman indicate that a 
giant bipedal primate survives above the snow-line of the 
Himalayas); he learnt to cook food, sew warm clothing, and 
was in the Upper Paleolithic stage of the archzologists. Phase 
one consumed over 650,000 years—over 90 per cent. of the 
known span of human history. Phase two lasted about 
30,000 years, and ended in some parts of the world about 
6000 Bc when animal and vegetable husbandry was dis- 
covered. This change, introducing phase three, is Childe’s 
Neolithic Revolution. Phase three has lasted to the present 
day; Coon distinguishes in it first the Neolithic, Bronze and 
Iron Ages of the conventional archeological nomenclature, 
and then distinguishes Gunpowder, Coke, Oil, Hydro-Electric 
Power and Atomic Ages. ‘We now stand,’ he writes, ‘on the 
threshold of phase four of history, faced with a triple choice. 
The world will be destroyed or Nature will regain its balance 
at man’s expense, or man will restore Nature without loss of 
his cultural heritage when he learns to unify the cultures of 
the world, just as his ancestor made man a single species. As 
he unified the human species at the highest biological level 
then in existence, so must we unify man at the highest cultural 
level existing today, or evolution will come to an end.” 

Whatever we think of Professor Coon’s judgements and 
predictions, we can have no doubts about the value and clear- 
ness of the historical story he presents. His history concentrates 
on technological discoveries and inventions, and here he is at 
his most interesting and stimulating. His analyses of the 
origins of Chinese and pre-Columbian American civilisation, 
for example, are models of their kind. So, in a different sphere, 
is his account of the physical evolution of man, and his chapter 
on the development of races is one of the best things that have 
ever been written on this subject—so frequently misunderstood 
in a world of racial prejudices and anthropological ignorance. 

Coon’s long story is enlivened by flashes of wit and fresh, 
vigorous turns of phrase, as when the Upper Palzolithic 
burin is described as ‘man’s first passport to both Russia and 
America,’ and present-day ageing as a process towards ‘the 
numbing haze of arterio-sclerosis, whisky and _television- 
watching,’ or when he is trying to convey vividly to his readers 
the cultural and historical significance of what Columbus, and 
the conquistadors Cortés and Pizarro, really did. They ‘suc- 
ceeded in doing something every archeologist dreams of, 
which is to step backwards in time. . . . It was as if, when 
Sir Leonard Woolley had uncovered the ramp to a royal tomb 
at Ur, the kings and queens and soldiers and maidens had all 
come to life and offered him a cup of tea.’ 

Of course, Professor Coon does not provide us with all the 
answers; his book would be the most important one ever 
produced if it did. His is just one way of looking at human 
history, but it is a way that every student of the past should 
follow until he appreciates Coon’s material and his perspec- 
tive, and can integrate it into his own way of thought. The life 
of the spirit gets poor treatment throughout—from Upper 
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Paleolithic art (which is curiously treated) onwards. Coon is more 
concerned with the institutions and equipment of culture than 
with the sufferings and achievements of the individuals who 
created and lived his cultures. This is, in my view, a real failing 
of anthropology as a whole, and it is this failing that makes him 
over-emphasise his interpretation of history as the conversion of 
energy into social structures of increasingly complicated kinds 
And in a book on this scale, with such a breadth of learning to 
master, there are bound to be factual as well as interpretational 
mistakes. Thus the masked hunter or sorcerer in Plate IV is not 
from Lourdes, the charming naked dancer in Plate XIII is not 
from Harappa, and Les Eyzies is neither a town nor in the valley 
of the Dordogne. But minor factual errors or disagreement with 
Coon’s general thesis and his messianic warnings should not 
obscure the central fact that this book achieves something of 
the greatest value to every man. It provides a clear, authoritative 
and vigorously written history of man which it would be extremely 
difficult to better at this mid-twentieth-century moment. 


The Oppenheimer Case 


We AccuseE! By Joseph and Stewart Alsop. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


THE past five years in American history have a sinister character. 
They are the years of McCarthyism, a form of political perse- 
cution which has combined the ugliest features of both modern 
democracy and the ancien régime: mass hysteria and the secret 
lettre de cachet which sent a man to ruin without even informing 
him of the charge. We have known nothing like it since the 
Popish Plot and the reign of Titus Oates. Even the Dreyfus Affair, 
since it had but one direct victim, was more limited in its human 
incidence. If the title of this book implies a comparison with the 
Dreyfus Affair, that is because the authors are dealing with one 
only of the many victims of McCarthyism: Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. 

Dr. Oppenheimer is one of the most distinguished living 
scientists. An American citizen by birth, of Jewish parentage and 
liberal upbringing, he adopted Left-wing views in the Thirties 
and discarded them in the Forties. He was never a Communist, 
and although he had had Communist friends, he impressed those 
with whom he worked as being loyal and discreet. He became 
head of the Los Alamos laboratory in which the first atom bomb 
was made, chairman of the General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Director of Advanced Studies at 
Princeton, chief atomic -adviser of the American Government 
Such a position was, of course, not attained without careful checks 
on his loyalty. 

Those who checked it knew all the evidence that is now known, 
with the exception of one completely insignificant detail which 
happened afterwards: Oppenheimer’s acceptance, in Paris, of 
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an unsolicited invitation to luncheon from a former friend why 
may have been a Communist. 

Having seen all this evidence, the Atomic Energy Comm; 
gave Oppenheimer ‘full and final’ security clearance, One of thos 
who thus cleared him was Admiral Lewis Strauss, a banker why 
had become an Atomic Energy Commissioner. Admiral Straus, 
was also one of those who nominated Oppenheimer to his Pringe, 
ton directorship. This was in 1947. Five years later the samt 
Admiral Strauss was appointed chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Meanwhile McCarthy had risen to that POsition 
from which he terrorised the whole American Administration 
Four days after his appointment to the chairmanship of (fy 
Atomic Energy Commission Admiral Strauss initiated that gm, 
paign of denunciation which has ended in Oppenheimer’s pubjj 
disgrace and flight to England, to the great advantage of Gm. 
bridge University. 

The authors of this book, the brothers Alsop, are the moy 
distinguished of American publicists and there can be no douly 
about their responsibility and fair-mindedness. Their ACCUsation, 
cogently reasoned and heavily documented, is that Admini 
Strauss, perhaps to forestall an attack by McCarthy on him 
for being ‘soft’ to Oppenheimer, set out to ruin Oppenheime. 
and, for that purpose, exploited, personal and _ profession! 
jealousies and the secrecy which surrounds all atomic questions 
This point about professional jealousies is of particular jm. 
portance. It seems not to have been emphasised in the Alsop 
article in Harper’s Magazine, which was referred to by Mr. Jain 
Hamilton in the Spectator of May 6. But it is evidently fund. 
mental—more important as a determining cause than any moral 
differences about the hydrogen bomb. As so often, it is not ip 
differences of morality or politics that the beginnings of ideo 
logical feuds are to be found; departmental rivalries are mor 
often the beginnings of heresy. Incidentally, they are someting 
also their end; it was the rivalry of the services which ultimate) 
brought McCarthy down. At all events, whatever the origins o 
distrust, it seems clear that Dr. Oppenheimer was denied th 
ordinary legal means of defence. He was not allowed to knoy 
that he had in fact been cleared on all charges of which he wa 
now accused; he was not allowed to see the ‘evidence’ agains 
him, or even documents which he had himself written, as being 
too secret; and in the end, as a result of twisted facts, malicious 
insinuations and downright mendacity, he was falsely condemned 
on a charge of which he had not even been accused. Incidentally, 
it also appears that the secret police had been spying on Opper 
heimer, tapping his correspondence and his telephone calls, for 
eleven years. So much for the Bill of Rights. 

This is the accusation. I understand that Admiral Strauss ha 
issued a reply. I have not been able to obtain this reply, andi 
it does exist it is certainly a very inconspicuous document. I 
ought to be, like the charge, conspicuous, clear and documented 
Only thus can such a charge be met. Nor will it serve to plead 
general! hysteria. In time of danger men in responsible position 
have an absolute duty to resist general hysteria. If some men had 
not done so, McCarthyism would not now be, as it mercifully 
is, at last discredited. It is a pity that more such men were not 
found among the responsible governors of the United States. 


HUGH TREVOR-ROPE 


















A General History 


ENGLAND IN THE REIGNS OF JAMES II AND WILLIAM III. By David 
Ogg. (O.U.P., 50s.) 
Mr. Occ is a very brave man. In three massive volumes, of which 
England in the Reigns of James II and William III is the las 
he has written the history of England from 1660-1700 at a leveld 
detail which is no longer fashionable with professional historians 
In the nineteenth century such studies were more common, bt 
modern historians prefer the narrow beam of a learned artis 
or the wide sweeps of descriptive history; they eschew narrative 
like the plague. It calls, of course, for great literary skill, with 
which Mr. Ogg is handsomely endowed. This is a beautifully 
planned volume; the necessary chapters on the nature and struc 
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MH) ‘This is a lovely novel, whose effortless elegance makes most con- 
temporary fiction seem laboured and amateurish.’-—JoHN 
12s. 6d. 


DAVENPORT (Observer) 


!)-The Life of Kathleen Ferrier 


by her sister WINIFRED FERRIER 


N))) “It is a story moving in its simplicity. At its dark close we feel 
we know all about the singer who stirred the world more than 
Hlustrated d5s. 


any artist of our time.’—Daily Mail 
The Great Crash 1929 
KENNETH GALBRAITH 

tinged with grim humour.’—Daily Telegraph 


The Bride of Innisfallen 


EUDORA WELTY 


Eudora Welty is a literary artist. 


Something of Value 


ROBERT RUARK 





37d Printing Illus. 
—$—_——— RIDER 








/ in the U.S.A. Translated into 11 languages. 18s. 
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The Stringed Lute 


An Evocation in Dialogue oj 


OSCAR WILDE 
by JOHN FURNELL 


A unique reconstruction of the tragic relationship ot 
Oscar Wilde with Lord Alfred Douglas and the events 
that culminated in his downfall. 


‘A new and fascinating approach to the study of Oscar 
Wilde.’—G. WILSON KNIGHT 


‘The handling of dramatic events in dramatic dialogue 

is extremely well done.’—IvOR BROWN 

Out Last Monday Illus. 16s. 
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The Stories Behind Music 
A Handbook of Orchestral Programme Music 


by ROBERT ELKIN 
Foreword by SIR ADRIAN BOUL 
‘Intimate and charming pictures. . . excellent stories that 
lie behind such compositions as The Enigma Variations, 
Debussy’s Nocturnes, Scheherezade ... delightfully pic- 
turesque reading.’"—MUSICAL OPINION 








‘One of the most engrossing books I have ever read, it is also 
12s. 6d. 


A new collection of stories by the American author, of whom 
PETER QUENNELL wrote ‘Besides being an accomplished satirist, 
12s. 6d. 


A best seller not only here but also throughout the Empire and 
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Baudelaire . 


THE FLOWERS OF EVIL 


A bilingual edition of Les Fleurs du Mai containing & 
the best translations from 1869 to 1954. Selected 28 
and edited by Marthiel and Jackson Mathews. 
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under the Soviets a4 
ANDREW OLKHOVSKY ee 
‘The most comprehensive, thoroughly documented, re 
and scathing case against Soviet music policy to 3:3 
appear so far.” ba 
— United States Quarterly Book Review 30s. ne. we 
fe 
C. G. Jung and W. Pauli #3 


THE INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE AND THE PSYCHE 


A volume containing Jung’s revolutionary theory o: 
Synchronicity and a paper on the influence of the 
scientific theories of Keplet and Fludd by W. Pauli, 
a Nobel prize-winner for Physics. 

Mlustrated, 16s, ne’ 


The Great Mother 
ERICH NEUMANN 


A structural analysis of an archetype by a well known 
analytical pyschologist. The illustrations—186 plates, 
74 text figures—range from the stone carvings of 
cave men to the sculptures of Epstein and Moore. 
Oct. 28, 50s. ne 
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Man in his Relationships 


Edited by H. WESTMANN 


The theme of the 10th Present Question Conference. 
Nine authors, from specialised viewpoints, approach 
the fundamental human problem of modern society. 

Oct. 28, 14s. ne! 
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Islam 
G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


Essays in the nature and growth of a cultural tradition 
by a distinguished anthropologist. 21s. ne! 
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ture of government and society, without which the narrative 
would lose half its meaning, are cunningly interspersed in the 
story. Nor does Mr. Ogg’s literary skill stop at construction; a 
cool and supple style is made memorable by a tart wit. And, of 
course, Mr. Ogg’s scholarship, as far as printed materials go, is 
excellent. The result is a general history of England of the late 
seventeenth century which, for reliability of its facts and the ease 
and pleasure of its style, will take a lot of beating. 

This is not the only aspect of Mr. Ogg’s courage. He is a 
truculent old-fashioned Whig and does not mind the world know- 
ing it. He detests the Stuart’s Tory apologists and regards them 
as crypto-fascists. For him James II remains the dangerous despot 
of Macaulay; the Revolution, the vindication of that innate sense 
of liberty which marks an Englishman. All this is well and cogently 
said and it is refreshing to have James’s follies and mistakes under- 
lined once more and the great virtues of William III extolled. 

But brave men are often a little insensitive, otherwise they would 
not run the risks they do, and Mr. Ogg is no exception. His 
courageous whiggery leads him, at times, to judgements as deeply 
prejudiced as those which he abhors. In two brilliant chapters he 
describes how ‘freehold’ and ‘liberty’ meant very different things 
to men of the seventeenth century from what they mean today, yet 
he fails to apply the same detachment to Stuart politics, which he 
insists in fitting into nineteenth-century standards. He is harsh 
and opaque towards those of whom he does not approve. He can 
see no good in Sunderland and, therefore, refuses to give more 
than a grudging recognition to the profound influence which he 
exercised over William III after the Revolution. In Mr. Ogg’s 
somewhat uncharitable universe sympathy has a knack of siding 
with success; yet so long as men made the right historical decisions 
altruism is permitted to gloss self-seeking. The effect of this 
rigidity of attitude is to make the issues which confronted the men 
of the Revolution too clear-cut and their choice too much a matter 
of free will. 

This rigidity of interpretation makes the weakest parts of this 
book those which deal with politics and human motive, whereas 
Mr. Ogg is at his best in dealing with more formal matters—the 
legal aspects of the constitution, the development of administra- 
tion and the organisation of the Army and Navy. No man can be 
an expert in the many aspects of history which Mr. Ogg has 
attempted to cover, but it is a pity that he could not have found 
more time and space for economic history, particularly agrarian 
history which influenced so deeply the plight of the gentry. Indeed 
he scarcely explores those inter-relations between political attitudes 
and the social structure which hold the key to so many of the 
events of this time. But these are small flaws in a fine achievement. 
Because of the solidity of its scholarship, the range of its learning 
and the skill of its construction, this will remain the standard 
authority for many long years. 


J. H. PLUMB 
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THE DAFFODIL SKY [12/6] 


‘“* . . contains some 


of the best tales he has written” 


JOHN DAVENPORT 
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Privateering Doctor 


Dr. QUICKSILVER: LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS Dover, Mp 

1660-1742. By L. A. G. Strong. (Melrose, 21s.) 
Tuis grandson of Captain Robert Dover, founder of Olymy. 
Games in the Cotswolds and friend of poets, was with Dampier jy 
the 1708-11 privateering expedition to the South Seas that regenal 
Alexander Selkirk from Juan Fernandez Island. The net profits, 
the expedition being £170,000, Dover became a wealthy man, by 
he returned to practice. His Ancient Physician's Legacy to ij 
‘Country went through several editions and was translated into 
French. His ‘Dover’s Powder,’ though losing prestige to aspirin, 
is still in use. His nickname arose from his advocacy, in gt, 
years, of mercury as an almost universal panacea. No doubt thi 
was a legacy from his sailing days, for it was the usual treatmey 
for a malady frequent in seaports. 

The known facts of Dover’s life are few, but Woodes Rogey 
the leader of the expedition, wrote an account of it. Out of thi 
material and the medical background of the period, Mr. Strong 
has produced a colourful and well-illustrated addition to th 
Rogues’ Gallery Series. This classification is libellous, for, ag the 
author points out, Quicksilver was a lawfully recognised privateer: 
Bristol merchant adventurers financed the expedition and, accord. 
ing to the DNB, many Quakers were subscribers. 

When, as a consequence of sleeping in a church where Plague 
victims had recently been interred, 180 of his men became infected, 
he bled them in both arms, taking 100 oz. of blood from each, 
and gave them diluted sulphuric acid to drink. All but eleven 
recovered. 

Mr. Angus Wilson, among other reviewers, has noted the decline 
of English pugnacity. Perhaps only the robust and pugnacioy 
survived the empirics of the past. Still, Sir Richard Burton maé 
a similar note in 1885. His explanation was that prior to th 
cholera epidemics towards the middle of last century, Englishmen 
had been costive. This made them irascible and warlike. Thi 
generalisation is no worse than many others offered today. Mr 
Strong has written an interesting book. 

J. S. BARWEL 


Amphibious Jeep 


Har-Sare. By Ben Carlin. (André Deutsch, 16s.) 

Ben CARLIN is an Australian and he writes in the way that 
Australians speak—out of the back of the mouth, without much 
emphasis and with most of the good lines thrown away. By train- 
ing he is a mining engineer who became by the accident of wat 
a sapper in the Indian Army. He is a competent fitter and would 
seem to be an eminently realistic man, except for his remarkabk 
ambition to travel round the globe in an amphibious Jeep. This 
obsession is shared, with some reservations, by his wife Elinor, 
who. comes from Massachusetts. Readers of Half-Safe will som 
be convinced that they must be the most courageous pair of mortal 
ever to set on paper experiences of physical hardship and dange. 

The book records their adventures on the journey from New 
York to London, by way of the Azores, North Africa and Westen 
Europe. It is an extraordinary tale, in a way more remarkable 
even than Kon-Tiki. There was something romantic about th 
raft with its equable drifting and archzological pedigree, while th 
Jeep, with its fumes of carbon monoxide and its sordid mechanical 
problems, is repulsive. But Carlin is fighting his problem in th 
modern way, with mechanical power, with skill in the handlingd 
tools and with the aid of some new synthetic materials having 
properties that were unimaginable until he tested them. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the amphibious Jeep, ® 
developed by the American Army during the war, is not a se 
worthy craft. I once took one down the Grand Canal in Venice, 
where it performed adequately though precariously until tied 
outside a hotel, where it very soon sank. It leaked and would no 
stay afloat unless the pumps were continually worked by th 
engine. Yet one of these vehicles is the foundation of Half-Saft 
which, with Carlin’s modifications incorporated, got safely acros 
the Atlantic and survived a hurricane on the way to Madeif 
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The description of the hurricane is very fine indeed and will be 
of great value to seamen. Few men have had experience of a storm 
of this intensity in the intimate circumstances of a very small boat, 
and of those who have, none as far as I know, possessed 
Carlin’s lucid mastery of engineering concepts. He has succeeded 
both in supplying a plausible theory of the mechanics of what 
happens when the surface of the sea disintegrates under an 
extreme force of wind and in conveying a vivid impression of 
these awe-inspiring conditions. 

Adventures by land are equally fascinating. Often enough the 
Carlins were given a royal welcome (literally in the case of the 
exiles in Portugal), but on occasions the local population was 
simply unable to comprehend. ‘The Dutch,’ Carlin writes, ‘may 
be wizards in traditional lines of business, but confronted by some- 
thing other than tulips, cheese or money, they are apt to exhibit 
the sizzling mental activity of a dyke. In two days they had not 
even begun to grasp what Half-Safe was all about.’ 

The author’s severely practical although often humorous narra- 
tive is supplemented by extracts from his wife’s diary, which shows 
a capacity for delighted observation that does not fail even on the 
most difficult occasions. JEREMIAH ASHE 


The Everlasting Crisis 


LOOKING FORWARD IN EpucaTIon. Edited by A. V. Judges. (Faber 
and Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
Tue EDUCATION OF GooD MEN. By M. L. Jacks. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


In the free society there is always a crisis in education. The 
Communists or the theocrats may know, with a shining, inner 
certainty, just ‘why’ and ‘how’ to educate. But we are more modest 
and more sceptical. All the same not all sceptics are unprincipled. 
And modesty need not feed on ignorance. These two books, in 
particular that edited by Professor Judges, will do much to dispel 
ignorance and to illuminate principles. Many will be surprised to 
learn from Professor Judges how little we spend, as a nation, on 
education of all kinds. Counting in the universities and the 
independent schools, it amounts to no more than three per cent. of 
the national income. Furthermore, despite the ‘redistributive’ role 
of the Treasury, it appears that the groups earning £10 a week or 
less foot their own bill for education (and much else besides) by 
payment of indirect taxes. No one denies the value of what the 
State does for education. It is of great importance in that it keeps 
politics and prejudice out of our schools. Yet many have felt that 
on balance more could have been done. Professor Judges will find 
much support for his view: ‘Taking into account all the cruel 
shortages of recent times in men and materials, the nation’s treat- 
ment of state education and those who have served it in the last 
ten years has been somewhat ungenerous.’ Education has long 
been a very junior Cinderella. Ministers of Education are of 
unequal quality: and not all of them know what they want. Even 
when they do, there is no guarantee that they will triumph in 
Cabinet. Such difficulties are always there and must be reckoned 
with. But the really disturbing features lie elsewhere. There are 
some dangerous trends for which, in a free society, the State 
cannot take all the blame. For example, the greatest single enemy 
of liberal education is the universal trend towards greater and 
earlier specialisation. Again there is the absurd conflict between 
liberal and vocational education. Most important of all, how are 
‘the many’ to be educated, the citizens of Mr. Priestley’s ADmass? 
What principles—not platitudes—are we to invoke here? The 
secondary modern school plus commercial television hardly 
amounts to a liberal education. 

If there is an answer to these problems, it can only come from 
the teachers. They cannot impart a liberal education if they have 
never had one themselves. Far too many teachers are hastily 
trained and remain disgruntled about status and prospects. Far 
too few pass through the universities where alone, as Dr. Jacks 
insists, the teachers can be educated as well as trained. He might 
have added that if the universities, through overcrowding or over- 
specialisation, drop their standards, all will be lost indeed. 
JULIUS GOULD 
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New Novels 


Sea-WYF AND Biscuit. By J. M. Scott. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
THE ACCIDENT. By Dexter Masters. (Cassell, 15s.) 


WHEN the quality of novels is poor, we console ourselves with 
facts. The plotless novel stands or falls on its intrinsic merits; 
if it has none, we wonder why it was written at all. But the novel 
about some definite thing—some specific adventure, some situa- 
tion to make us argue and question—starts off with an advantage. 
Even if it isn’t very good, the framework of events supports it. 
Two novels from a lamentable week stand out, not for their 
fictional merits, but for their situations. In both, these are fearful, 
contemporary and dangerous. 


Sea-Wyf and Biscuit is the lighter, the more schoolboy adven- 
ture. It unravels a mystery—not perhaps very subtly, because 
though no detective, I guessed it about half-way through. But the 
oddity is odd enough, the basic facts of the story are fascinating 
enough, for even the mediocre novel it is to keep you absorbed. 
It seems that four years ago some announcements in the agony 
column of a national newspaper tried to bring together the sur- 
vivors—three men and a woman—of a raft that had drifted for 
fourteen weeks in the Indian Ocean. The two men left meet again 
and tell their story; at the end of it the woman turns up, and the 
mystery—of her identity and the fourth man’s disappearance—is 
solved. Here is the fascination of the creepy-documentary school: 
the thing that is odd but true, and oddest of all because true. Or 
isn’t it? A clever publicity stunt more than a good novel, it buzzes 
about you afterwards with the maddening persistence of an 
October wasp. 


The Accident is another piece of reconstruction, but less tight 
and documentary: an imaginative case-history, gruesome and 
unwieldy. At Los Alamos one day a scientist loses control of an 
instrument while making an atomic test. No one knows quite 
why or how: there is a blue glow and then, incredulously, the 
handful of men turn round to find themselves still alive and, by 
the look of things, the same as usual. The scientist telephones for 
an ambulance, ‘just in case of nausea,’ and walks into hospital, 
apparently unhurt. It takes him eight days to die—a slow disinte- 
gration that, interspersed with flashback, is described very 
clinically. Well and good, though painful; but out of it all sorts 
of enormous questions mushroom up until the subject topples 
over its treatment like the atomic cloud itself—a subject that 
is the book’s justification and its impossibly ambitious theme. 
God, man and the universe, no less. Mr. Masters is not hefty 
enough to carry so large a burden. But the science, to a layman, 


rings true. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 








—_— 
@ A new biography of Richard Nash 


BEAU 
NASH 


Monarch of 
Bath and Tunbridge Wells 


WILLARD CONNELY 
Author of The Reign of Beau Brummell 





(Illustrated 16s. 
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PITFALLS FOR THE CHANCELLOR 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN the past so many of Mr. Butler’s eagerly 
awaited statements of economic policy have 
turned out to be damp squibs. It is possible 
that the contents of next week’s supplemen- 
tary Budget will be another anti-climax. 
But Mr. Butler cannot be satisfied until 
he has secured a surplus of some hundreds 
of millions to cover investment in the Com- 
monwealth overseas. That has always been 
his objective. He must therefore do some- 
thing more to bring the international 
account into balance. He told the Conserva- 
tive Party delegates at Bournemouth that 
‘monetary and fiscal instruments’ were to 
be made effective until the ‘inflationary in- 
flamation’ had been cured. This seemed to 
suggest raising the purchase tax on motor- 
cars, Wireless and television goods and 
other ‘luxuries.’ By keeping home demand 
in check, he said, we can balance our over- 
seas payments. This presupposes that the 
manufactures which he sets free at home 
will in fact be sold abroad at our prices. 
But it is not so easy as all that. Take, for 
example, the motor industry which accounts 
for about 10 per cent. of the value of our 
total exports. If the Chancellor raises the 
purchase tax on cars so. steeply that he 
causes a slump in the home trade, it means 
that our costs of production, which depend 
on volume of output, will rise and our sell- 
ing prices will not be competitive in the 
markets overseas. Even if he leaves the 
purchase tax untouched but, on fhe grounds 
of economy, holds up the road improve- 
ment programme and so restricts the 
natural expansion of the motor industry on 
which the recent factory extensions have 
been planned, he will prevent a lowering of 
costs and make it more difficult than ever 
to balance our international account with 
larger exports of motor-cars. 


4 : . 


What I am afraid of is that the Chancellor 
will be led into making wrong decisions, 
such as raising the purchase tax on cars, 
just because they involve only ‘monetary 
and fiscal instruments’ and avoid any return 
to the diréct controls and licences which 
are anathema to his party. But if you will 
examine the latest White Paper (Cmd. 9585) 
on the UK balance of payments you will 
find evidence that we got into deficit trouble 
in the first six months of this year by having 
restored too much freedom too soon to our 
importers. Comparing the first half of 
1955 with the corresponding half of 1954 
it will be found that our imports from the 
dollar area rose by no less than £114 million 
or 474 per cent. I am sure that this reflects 
the new freedom given to the commodity 
trading markets in the City to buy their 
cereals, metals and other raw materials in 
any country in the world regardless of its 
currency. Would it not be wiser to restrict 
theic freedom by direct currency allocations 
than to interfere with the expansion of such 
« key industry as motor manufacturing 
whose exporis are vital to the balancing of 
our international account? The only in- 
dustry which the Chancellor can safely 
interfere with without damage to our ex- 
port trade is the building industry, and any 
further cuts in local council housing, 
eoupled with a rise in rents through a re- 


duction in the housing subsidies, would be 
sound disinflation measures. But any 
attempt to restrict domestic trade by rais- 
ing purchase tax is dangerous. 

The economic decision which the Chan- 
cellor has to make is therefore critical. Let 
us hope that he will not be too optimistic 
about our export trade. He told a dinner 
audience this week that we are not facing 
an emergency, that it is not a critical situa- 
tion. But a deficit on the international 
account is always a critical situation for a 


§ 


country which cannot eat and work with, 
exporting manufactures. It sterling 
really undervalued, as the Governor of i 
Bank maintained at the Mansion oy 
dinner, there might be no need to yo 
about our overseas payments, for th 
would before long reach a balance, byt 
continued deficit will suggest that sterlj 
goods are overvalued in the export 
(Purchasing power parities for traveljp 
international bankers are not the goveriy 
factor for exchange rates, Mr. Cobb 
So I implore the Chancellor to be caref 
not to raise the costs of our exporter | 
wrong decision next week may turn thy 
country from disinflation to depression, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


WaITING on Mr. Butler has been the un- 
happy lot of the industrial share market, 
but prices went better this week and if the 
Chancellor’s medicine turns out to be less 
bitter than the City imagines, a further re- 
covery may follow. There is certainly more 
resistance in markets now that dividend 
yields are more generous. Take the case of 
WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS. The market 
was not prepared for the surprising drop in 
net profits froni over £14 million to £1.3 
million, but the increase in the dividend 
from 15 to 20 per cent. (nearly three times 
covered) allowed a return of 54 per cent. at 
71s. 6d. and this brought in buyers. As I 
write the shares have improved to 73s. The 
suggestion that the directors are taking a 
more confident view of the future by rais- 
ing the dividend seems wide of the mark. 
It is much more likely that they have raised 
it before the Chancellor appeals next week 
for more dividend restraint. As their distri- 
bution policy has always been very con- 
servative they could well afford to pay 20 
per cent. and still appear ‘restrained.’ Wall 
Paper deferred shares have been as high as 
84s. 9d. this year and it is a long time since 
they returned a yield of around 5} per cent. 
But they are grouped in the building in- 
dustry, and as the Chancellor is expected 
to hit this industry hard with his disinfla- 
tion programme, shares in this category 
will probably fall to a more generous yield 
basis. A case in point is BRITISH PLASTER 
BOARD 10s. shares, which have dropped this 
year from 23s. 44d. to 17s. 3d. to yield 7.15 
per cent. on the dividend of 12} per cent. 
(twice covered). This rapidly expanded 
company probably needs a period of con- 
solidation and reorganisation, but if the 
management rises to its difficult task the 
shares should prove to be a profitable in- 
vestment. Until Mr. Butler speaks I must 
emphasise their speculative nature. 
om + * 

Another share which has fallen with the 
building group is that of CARRIER ENGINEER- 
ING, although its air-conditioning job is not 
at all affected by cuts in council-house 
building. For the year to June this year the 
profits available for the ordinary shares 
rose from £170,000 to £210,000 and the 
dividend of 50 per cent. (covered 2.2 times) 
was maintained on capital increased by a 
20 per cent. bonus. At 45s. the 5s. shares 
return 54 per cent., a welcome change from 
the 4} per cent. yield which they offered 
not so long ago. On any further fall they 
would be attractive. So would LONDON 


BRICK, Which at 60s. yield 5.8 per cent, o 
dividends of 17! per cent. which were kg 


covered twice by consolidated earnings, 


* * * 


The Motor Show opens at a good tim 
for the motor salesman and a bad time fa 
the shareholder. The fear that the Chance 
lor may increase the purchase tax on can 
should make the salesman more persuasiyg 
and the shareholders more nervous, 
motor industry is in the middle of a larg 
expansion programme and if this is to} 
fruitful for the shareholders sales must tix. 
not drop. But home sales are peculiar) 
sensitive to taxation and export sales » 
competition. In the first eight months of 
this year we have sold 22,000 fewer cas 
in Sweden, Canada and the USA, wher 
competition has been keenest, than in th 
corresponding period of 1954. And from 
now on Ausiralia and New Zealand, ow 
best Overseas customers, are planning toc 
their imports of completed cars by 37,00 
in a year. This prospect does not encourag 
investment in motor shares. So, in spite of 
an excellent report—with sales of cars up 
by a third, trading profits up by a half and 
net profits doubled—-STANDARD MOTORS § 
shares have dropped to 9s. 14d. to yield 6 
per cent. on the unchanged dividend of f2 
per cent. This company is perhaps more 
vulnerable to a higher purchase tax than 
others, seeing that it has been more suc- 
cessful in the home market than with e- 
ports. If I had to choose beween the ‘big 
five’ groups of the British industry for an 
investment I would pick BRITISH MOTO 
CORPORATION, which has yet to experience 
all the economies resulting from th 
amalgamation of the Austin works a 
Longbridge, the Morris works at Oxford. 
Abingdon and Birmingham, and the Fisher 
and Ludlow plant at Birmingham. The cor- 
centration of engine production at Long 
bridge made possible a weekly output of 
8,000 engines from less space than half tha 
figure had required three years earlier. Out 
put has now been increased to moreé than 
the 10,000 vehicles forecast for the spring 
The total output for this year should bea 
least a third higher than last year. BMC al 
has a large assembly plant in Australia 9 
that it will escape the worst cuts in that 
market. BMC 5s. shares at 10s. 3d. yield 
5.4 per cent: on the equivalent dividend ol 
11.1 per cent. or 5.6 per cent. if the div 
dend is rounded off at only 114 per cent 
They touched nearly I4s. this year. 
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Alf the Bread Delivery Man 


SPL:CTATOR COMPETITION No. 294 
Report by A. M. O. S. 


Ina 


‘Kubla Khan’ : 


recently published book, The Fire and the Fountain: an Essay on Poetry, Mr. John 
Press, 10 illustrate a theoretical point, perpetrated this parody of the opening lines of 


In Bakerloo did Aly Khan 


A stately Hippodrome decree 
Where Alf the bread delivery man... 


Competitors were challenged to continue this amusing beginning for a further thirteen 
lines in the same comic vein. 


NearLY 140 competitors found this compe- 
tition, in the words of one of them, ‘amus- 
ing to try’; but, fortunately for the judge, 
they were not uniformly successful. Apart 
from thematic discords, a great deal of 
careless scansion and inaccurate rhyming 
made disqualification fairly easy in a num- 
ber of cases. The problem was, as noted by 
a competitor—Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy 
—to preserve the sound of the original 
while pursuing a quite different theme. It 
was not altogether the fault of the com- 
petitors that in doing this they overwhelmed 
me with the same phrases. I grew very tired 
indeed of ‘a bunless tea’ and ‘tenuous frills’; 
and some entrants used rather more of the 
Coleridge original than a good parody 
should contain. Very few followed Mr. 
John Press’s three lines with consistency 
and the same amusing but prosaic realism; 
and those who indulged in fantasy pro- 
duced entries which struck me as far- 
fetched and unnatural. However, I am glad 
to say that there was one competitor who 
managed to combine delightfully amuse- 
ment and naturalism, and I am taking the 
almost unprecedented. course of recom- 
mending him for the whole prize of £5. 
Mr. John D. McIntosh avoided the almost 


inevitable ‘bunless tea’ and ‘romantic 
spasm’ and yet contrived to suggest the 
original right through: and his theme 


seemed to me excellently chosen. Close on 
Mr. McIntosh’s heels came P. M. and R. 
Kennard Davis (of which there is room to 


print only the first). 1 would also give 
honourable mention to Leslie Johnson, 
Richard Greet, Joyce Johnson, Ruth 
Hedger, Nancy Gunter, E. W. Fordham 
and the Rev. S. Z. Edwards. 


PRIZE 
(GIOHN D. MCINTOSH) 
In Bakerloo did Aly Khan 
A stately Hippodrome decree: 
Where Alf the bread delivery man 
Collided with a draper’s van 
While doing sixty-three. 
So half a mile of tidy ground 
With cakes and clothes was littered round: 
And here were undies white with gorgeous 
frills, 
Which brought on many a manly blush to 
see, 
And here were rock-cakes ancient as the 


ills, 
Enfolding sundry lots of masonry. 


But oh! that deep traumatic scar which 
slanted 

Down Alf’s left cheek, that whisker could 
not cover! 

‘A horrid trace; as ugly and unwanted 

As e’er upon a human face was planted 

By Fortune!’ said the surgeon, Mr. Glover. 


COMMENDED 
(P. M.) 
In Bakerloo did Aly Khan 
A stately Hippodrome decree 
Where Alf the bread delivery man 
The ravenous patrons of his van 
Saved from a bunless tea: 
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For thrice a week he went his round 

With scones and plum-cake by the pound— 

And he had gateaux iced with sedulous 
skill, 

Embossed with many an essenced fleur-de- 


ys, 
Eclairs‘and petit-fours in paper frill 
Enfolding honeyed clots of creamery. 


But oh! the aromatic crust which panted 

Hot from the grill beneath his linen 
cover! 

—-A sausage pie as homely (yet enchanted) 

As e’er at noon in dining-room was planted 

By woman to waylay a he-man lover! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 297, 
Set by J. M. COHEN 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is 
offered for a translation into an equivalent 
English form of ‘Le Vieillard,’ by Henti de 
Réenier: 


J'ai fui les flots mouvants pour ce calme vallon. 

Jl est fertile. Un bois y est tout horizon 

Et sa rumeur imite a l’oreille incertaine 

Le bruit aérien de quelque mer lointaine 

Qui m’apporte l’écho de mon passé marin, 

Et, quand lorme gémit et que tremble le pin, 

Je crois entendre encor en leur glauque mure 
mure 

Se plaindre le cordage et craquer la mature, 

Et l’oblique sillon que je trace en marchant 

Derriére ma charrue au travers de mon champ 

Me semble, dans la glébe épaisse, grasse et 
brune, 

Quelque vague immobile, inerte et sans écume 

Qui se gonfie, s'allonge et ne déferle pas. 

Car, vieillard, j'ai quitté la mer et ses combats 

Pour la tache tranquille o& mon labeur s'ap- 
plique. 

Et mon houleux matin s'achéve en soir rustique, 

Et dans mes noirs filets tant de fois recousus 

J'ai fait une besace oii je ne porte plus 

En ses mailles, mélés a quelques feuilles séches, 

Que a fruits qu’offre l'herbe a ma terrestre 
péche, 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 297, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by November 1. Results 
in the Spectator of November 11. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 857 


28 The maid’s all aches and pains (7). 
29 Set here for Mademoiselle (7). 


ACROSS 
1 A planner more or less (7). 


5 No graciousness when the gloves are 
(3—4). 





DOWN 





9 ‘Ay, now am I in ——; the more fool 
I’ (Shakespeare) (5). 

10 Where the inmates might be expected 
to study plant life? (6, 3) 

ll They're read as evidence (6). 

12 Warrior useful as a marker (8). 

i4 They are anything but gracious when 
they are slangy (5). 

1S Like a crossword puzzle for the needle- 
woman (9). 

18 Arrival for the cocktail hour in the 
Antipodes (9). 

20 Flying Officer Kite’s wizard (5). 

22 He was recommended to study ento- 
mology (8) 

24 Radio sounds rather uninteresting, if 
sweet (6). 

26 Capable of combining with one atom 
of hydrogen (9). 

27 Architect makes his 
announced (5). 


entrance self- 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Laxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on November | and addressed: Crossword No. 857, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


1 Trample the germs underfoot in panic 
(9). 


2 Fish that got its tail removed? (7) Ht 

3 Obvious cipher (9). 

4 What a bore, to dress again! (4) 

5 Strike of the men on the assembly 14 
line? (10) 

6 No committal if one sits here (5) 

7 Lab menu (anag.) (7). 

8 The leader of the band? (5) 

13 The tocsin of Byron's soul (6—4). 

16 True Paris makes one do it (9). 

17 Where one may have fun, ambulating! 
(5—4) 

19 Shocking fib it sounds among the 
molluscs (7). 7 

21 Js this a record? (7) 

22 He composed F/ Capitan (5) 

23 Relish found in Antigua, 
distributed (5). 

25 Proof-reader’s second thoughts (4). 


variously 








; | 





Solution on November 4. 


The winners of Crossword No. 855 are: Mr. A. E. Woopwarp-Nvurts, 
9 Oakwood Avenue, Beckenham Kent, and Miss KATHLEEN F. SWINDEN, 
10 Norton Park Road, Norton, Sheffield 8. 


Solution to No. 855 on page iii 
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Other Recent Books 


THe HisToRY OF THE SALVATION ARMY, VOL. 
III. Social REFORM AND WELFARE Work. By 
Colonel Robert Sandall. (Nelson, 15s.) 

ALTHOUGH William Booth was always at pains 

to reject the idea of the Salvation Army as 

merely a social welfare organisation it is this 
aspéct of the movement that has chiefly en- 
gaged the public eye, and which is the subject 
of Colonel Sandall’s volume. The intrepid Sal- 
vationists marched into Mayhew country, at 
grips with the ‘dis-homed, nomadic, hungry 
multitude, expecting at the very least baptism 
with winkle-shells and tea-slops and, at the 
wors:, gross physical violence from the sinister 

Skeleton Army, As before, one is struck by 

Booth’s ability to graft on to his organisation 

features of almost narrowly contemporary 

secular interest such as brass bands, popular 
music-hall songs and Jingoism. 

Colonel Sandall’s honest and factual ap- 
proach is well suited to his account of work 
for the unemployed, prisoners, criminals, lepers 
and so forth. One would, however, welcome a 
challenge of such typical nineteenth-century 
theses as that all decent women prefer honest 
drabness to sin and glitter. Also he is plainly 
disconcerted by attacks on the movement of 
the T. H. Huxley variety who thought he saw 
in Booth an arrogant theocrat with totalitarian 
claims over his officers and soldiers. ‘A general 
must not be afraid to spend his troops to carry 
a position,’ declared Booth, but there are prob- 
ably more defenders in our own time for the 
militant saint who spares others no more than 
he does himself, 

A. PARRY 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


‘My dog always knows when I am preparing 
to go out without her,’ remarks a friend, ‘and 
she knows when she is to accompany me. 
When my daughter comes home from school 
the dog goes into her bedroom to greet her 
every morning without fail, but from the first 
morning of my daughter’s return the dog 
makes no attempt to go near the bedroom. 
I have suggested that all dogs watch their 
masters and members of the household a great 
deal more than they would credit, and that 
even when we imagine that we are concealing 
our intentions, they are evident to an animal 
used to watching closely, and this leads to an 
association of ideas. | am not sure how far 
this goes. How much of the conversation is 
the family pet capable of understanding? 
I remember hearing my grandfather remark- 
ing that after he had had his supper he would 
send his dog for his flock of sheep, and he 
said no more; but after supper the dog had 
the sheep at the gate, having brought them 
down from the hill. That particular dog cer- 
tainly understood all that passed concerning 
daily routine. 


THE GRAND CONTOUR 


We haven't lost our canals yet. The cam- 
paign to see that we don’t goes on, and lI, 
for one, am pleased that this is so. But recently 
1 opened my paper to read that there is a plan 
to give the country another canal system if it 
will have it. The Grand Contour was the name 
applied to it, for this canal would run at a 
310-ft. contour and link the north, the mid- 
lands, the Bristol Channel and the Thames 
estuary by a waterway 100 ft. in breadth and 
17 ft..deep, with a bridge clearance of 25 ft., 
so that vessels of up to 1,500 tons could pass. 
Which tide leads to fortune is any man’s guess, 
but | wonder what will become of such a plan 
when everyone is jealous of the use land is 
put to, whether for extending the towns or 
growing food, when transport officials are 
busily trying to wash their hands of a third 
of our existing waterways, and politicians are 
concerned about heavy expenditure on public 
works. It seems a faint hope 


THE MOBBERS 


Mobbing of cats and owls is a pastime 
with some birds, particularly blackbirds and 
sparrows, although stragglers of other kinds 
join in. The language that announces the 
presence of a victim is well understood, for | 
have seen blackbirds hurrying to join sparrows 
and companies of sparrows hurrying to make 
a mob with a pair of blackbirds. The other 
day I saw this happening with a little owl. 
So far as I could see, the owl had been at 
roost and had been discovered by the black- 
birds. Reinforcements arrived, and the noise 
steadily increased. The little owl sat there un- 
perturbed, reminding me of an old campaigner 
who has been faced with hecklers before. 
Finally the blackbirds who had started it all 
gave up. The sparrows sat around for a while 
and then lost their last vestige of spite and 
broke off. The little owl didn’t even blink 
Perhaps he really wondered what it had all 
been about. He may actually have dozed 
through it all, but I had a feeling that he was 
filled with contempt at their hysterical out- 
burst. 


PoTaTo HARVEST 


Lifting potatoes for storing is one of 
autumn tasks before many gardeners, 
the crop has been forked up it should be left 
to dry for a couple of days, and if it jg be: 
put in a clamp and not stored indoors, there 
should be a good supply of insulating Material 
in the form of straw or bracken so that 
clamp will keep out the frost. It should be as 
watertight as possible, and also given adequate 
ventilation or the crop will rot. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 20. N. A. Bonavia Hum 


LACK, 9 men. 














ta 
2 1itl 
® i 
We & 
AEAl 
= 2 
i 
WHITE, 12 men 


White to play ay 
mate in 2 move: 
solution next wee 
Solution to fgg 
week’s problem 
by Erlin: B-Ré 
threat R-B 4, |,. 
KxR: 2 QR § 
1...PxXR: 2m 
K 5. 1... BxR: 
28K 2.23 
RxXP; 2 Kt-Q2 
1... Ree 
2 R-K 3. Composed 


over 50 years ago, this a good example of early 
2-movers: theme not strongly marked, the merits 
of the problem being a fine key move and 


200d individua! variations, 


CHESS WITH A DIFFERENCE, 

One of the standard complaints against chess 
as it is played nowadays is that knowledge of 
Opening variations plays too great a part with 
two resultant and connected disadvantages; first 
that in the openings a player plays with othe 
people’s ideas and not his own and, secondly 
-that mere memorising of variations will enablea 
player to beat an opponent of greater natural 


ability than himself. 


These disadvantages can 


easily be exaggerated; original players do have 
deas of their own whether they study opening 
theory or not (and unoriginal players have no 
deas either way) and while opening study does 
give a players an advantage it is less than is 
generally thought—as Tarrasch said, ‘Between 
the opening and the ending, God has placed the 


middle game.’ 


And of course. 


in any game 


application and study rightly give some advanr- 


age to the student. 
But 


there is something in the criticism 


enough at least to make variants of the game in 
which opening knowledge is of no advantage 
worth while trying for a change. A number ol 
suggestions have been made; Capablanca (and 
others) have suggested a bigger board and extra 
pieces, F. V. Morley a ‘corridor’ of six extta 
squares On either side of the board running nex! 
© squares R2-R7. and (best ot ali, | think) 
several people have suggested a different arrange 
ment of pieces in the initial position. 

In the version of this suggested by Dr. Good 
(‘Randomised Chess’) the pieces are set up by 
one player concealing a piece in his hand, and 
the second player pointing to a square on the 
back row on which it should be placed. This 
process continues until all one player’s pieces 
are placed and the opponent then puts his own 
pieces on the corresponding opposite squares 
on the files: if the two bishops come out on 
same coloured square one is exchanged with its 


neighbour. 


Pawns are placed as in the ordinary 


game and there is no castling. | can recommend 
this as a stimulating and amusing change from 
ordinary play; and, who knows, it may one day 


become the official game. 
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; ertisements must be| Institute's programme of work. A Secretary | 
Classified adverts ; , is responsible for day-to-day administra- | 
paid. 3s. per line. Line averages rss. | 


er 4 tion. Present salary £2,350 p.a, 
H letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box Child allowance £50 p.a. per child (maximum 
Numbers 1s. extra. Classified 


= p.a.) for children resident in Nigeria or 
. ye *|£ p.a. per child (maximum £300 p.a.) for 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, children resident elsewhere, Part furnished 
99 Gower Street, YE yen |acommodation at rest not exceeding 7.7% 
“TIS 22] (5 lines), |\0f salary. Passages paid for member of staff, | 

Telephone EUSion - ) wife and up to 3 children (under 11 years) | 
= ee y = A —"T— ~ag) the | 
: ‘ | Unite ingdom, Uutfit allowance £ on | 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT (appointment. The Institute is supported by 
ai h |Colonial Development and Welfare grants | 

The engagement of persons —— a and by local Governments. It was established 
aivertisements pag ER A : in 1951 in oider to prosecute research in 
Local or isyment Agency tf the appli- | the social sciences with a view to the ex- 
Schedules aged 18-64 inclusive or a|P&nsion of local knowledge for an academic 
cant is @ on 18-39 inclusive unless he or|®"d applied purpose, Applications (10 
om po employment, is excepted from copies) stating age, full qualifications and 
‘he provisions of the Notification of Vacan- \€xperience and naming 3 referees, to be 
os Order, 1952 received by 30 November, 1955, by Sec- 
mac requires Music Assistant in Edinburgh, retary, Inter-University Council for Higher 
Duties include arrangement and supervision Education Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, Lon- 
af music broadcasts of widely different types, don, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
popular and classical, and general assistance | May be obtained. 
including auditions. No conducting Profes-| 
sonal music qualifications essential, wide 
knowledge of music particularly Traditional 
and Contemporary Scottish an advantage, 
Salary £975 (possibly higher it qualifications 
exceptional) rising by 5S annual increments 
 £1.280 per annum maximum Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
jope and quoting reterence °1309 Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 5 


days. 

COPY WRITER, Applications are invited 
for the position of copy writer in the adver- 
tising department of leading photogra- 
phic firm near London. Experience is not 
essential, but evidence of writing ability must 
be sent with application. Age not above 30, 
Non-contributory pension scheme.—Apply 
Box No, 1402. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. POST OF 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRITISH WATER COLOURS AND 
DRAWINGS from the Gilbert Davis Col- 
lection (Second Series). ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 
Closes 22 Oct. Fri., Sat., 10-6. Admission 
free. 

“DESIGN FOR SLEEP.” Heal’s bedding spe- 
cialities tor individual needs. Extra wide and 
extra long beds, tirm mattresses, soft mat- 
tresses, space saving beds, etc.—HEAL & 
SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

DR. LEON ROTH, F.B.A., on ‘Some 
Reflections on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture’-—Annual Claude Montefiore Lecture, 
Wednesday, October 26th, at 8.15 p.m., at 
Montefiore Hall, Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 


SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY _ DEPUTY 28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 (opp. 
HEADMASTER KYNASTON COL NTY Lord's Cricket Ground). All welcome. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, GAUGUIN Paintings, Sculpture and En- 


FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.8. A new secon- , me 
dary school for about 850 boys to be opened | SAL LERY those de Or Wekdave 108. 
in September, 1956. Applications invited) cin 3.6 Admission Is. 6d. : 
from qualified teachers for appointment as|" * | ete 
deputy headmaster to take up duty for pre-,; GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, 
liminary planning at Easter, 1956. Burnham E.C.2. Tel. MONarch 2433. Four Lectures on 
(London) scale salary with special allowance ‘THE NOVEL BEHIND YOL R EYES will 
be given by the Professor in Rhetoric, 


The Listener 


The Reith Lectures (1) 
The Englishness of English Art 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 
(First of Seven talks) 
Marce. Proust: The Novelist of Memory 
J. M. COCKING 


Baudelaire as Art Critic 
SIR HERBERT READ 


The Economic Race with Communism 
PETER WILES 


The Technique of Post-war Terrorism 
J.B. PERRY ROBINSON 


Have | a Duty to My Country as Such? 
R. M. HARE 


Pride or Prejudice in Industria! Building 
EDWARD MILLS 





A BBC PUBLICATION 4d. EVERY THURSDAY 

















of £300 a year. The School is intended to : : 

work in close association on a voluntary Richard Hughes, Esq., O.B.E.. on Mon. to} 

basis with qa neighbouring voluntary con-) Thurs., Oct. 24th to 27th. The Lectures are | 
FREE and begin at 5.30 p.m | 


trolled grammar school. Courses will be pro- } 
vided for pupils up to and beyond statu-/ MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1, 


tory School leaving age, including some lead-| FRANCOIS DESNOYER. — First’ major 
ing to the General Certificate of Education| London’ Exhibition. Daily 10-5.30 Sat. 
with special provision for courses in engin-| 10-12.30 | 
-ering. Applicants must have good qualifi-- MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First London 
ations, organising ability and varied teach-| Exhibition Angel Segurado. Oct. 14-29. Daily 
ing experience and should be interested in, 10.5.30. Sats, 10-1 142 New Bond Street, | 
the whole field of secondary education.! W.1. ; 
Application forms EO,;1SI0 (Kynaston REASON FOR OUR HOPF. Christian 
Deputy) to be obtained from and returned to| answer to rationalism. DR JOHN S&S. 
the Education Officer (FC/TS10), The WHALE. (Author, “The Protestant Tradi- 


County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, by 
4th November, Candidates who have recently 
applied for similar posts and who have no 
particulars to add may apply on form 
TS/10B. (1698.) 

SCHOOL SECRETARY 
1956, for Girls’ Prep. School. Car driver 
essential; previous school experience and 
knowledge of accounts a great asset.—Please 
write fully to Mrs. John Booker. Knighton 
House, Blandford, Dorset 

WEST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN. 


tion’,.) Sunday, Oct, 30 at 6.30. King’s Weigh 
House Church, Duke St., W.1, (Bond St. 
Tube ) 

SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Gabriel Marcel will give the 12th Myers 
Memorial. Lecture on ‘My First Encounters 
with Parapsychological Facts and their bear- 
ing on Philosophy’ at 6.30 p.m. on 26 Octo- 
ber at Caxton Hal! (Great Hall), Caxton 
Street, Westminster Open to the public. | 
Admittance free 

STEUBEN GLASS EXHIBITION. Designs 
by Epstein, SUTHERLAND, DOBSON, Piper, 
Matisse, Coctfau, etc. PARK LANE 
HOUSE (facing Dorchester Hotel entrance). 


required January, 





HOUSING THE ARTS 





10th Annual Report of The Arts Council of Great Britain. 
100pp. including audited accounts and special appendix 
on Some Rebuilding Schemes for the Arts Abroad. 
2/6 post 3d. 


THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 
4 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
and 
H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








Applications are invited for the post of 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE. Ap- 
pointment for 2 years in first instance. The 
person appointed will direct generally the 
tesearch of the Institute's Staff and plan the 


Weekdays 11-7, Sun. 2-7. Opening Friday 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of! 
three lectures on “Grundformen der deut- 
schen Lyrik’ will be given by Professor E. 
Trunz (Munster) at §.30 p.m. on 26, 28 Octo- 
ber and 2 November at University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1. The lectures will é,| 








ANGLICAN GROUP 
FOR THE ORDINATION OF WOMEN 
TO THE HISTORIC MINISTRY OF 
THE CHURCH 


delivered in German ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Academic Registrar | 
UNIVERSIFY OF LONDON: The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture, entitled “The Present Posi- 
tion of Central Banks,” will be given by Sir 
Theodore Gregory at University of London, 
Senate House. W.C.1, on Monday, 31 
October at 5.30 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar. 

WHITECHAPEL ART 


Henderson, | 
j 





For information please write to Hon. 


Secretary, St, Ives, East Grinstead, 
Sussex 











SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 855 
GALLERY: 








ROSS * as alims 0) W! i , 
= “ il i - ‘ 4 Michael Ayrton : at exhibition of paintings, 
Eton. 1S Answers. 17 Offends. 19 Hundred. @tawings. sculpture, book illustrations and 
21 Everest. 23 Wine, 24 Strabismal, 27|St@8¢ design. 1944-1955 Weekdays 11-6: 
Evelina. 28 Chained 29 Skylarks, 30, Sundays 2-6, Closed Mondays. Admission 
Redden. . — free. Adioins Aldgate East Siation 

DOWN. -- 1 Slcwcoach. 2 Uplands, 3 
Sonneteers, § Hyperbole 6 Lily. 7 Marston. ENTERTAINMENTS 
8 Roman. 9 Comb. 14 After-image, 16 Side- 
wack 18 Settled in. 20 Nunnery, 22; NEW LINDSEY, Bay 2512. Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 
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A CAMBRIDGE BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


af 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 








d. 23 Weeds, 25 Arcs. 26 Lima, tat 8 Sun, 5 & &. “The Witch."’ Mems, 
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CONCERTS 


RECITAL 17th and 18th Century Music. 
Lieselotte Braendle (Harpischord), Beatrice 
Roland (Soprano), Wed. Oct. 26th, 7.30, Arts 
Council, 4 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1. Tickets 
6s. from Anglo-Austrian Music Society, 139 
Kensington High St., W.8 (WES. 9003); and 
at door. 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed. 26 Oct. 
at 5.45. Catharine Crozier—Organ Recital. 
Wks.: Bach, Langlais, Messiaen, Liszt. 
WAT, 3191 & Agts 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sun. 30 Oct. at 
3 p.m. SMETANA QUARTET — the Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble of the Czeck Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Quartets in F, Op. 18 No. 
1, Beethoven; No. 2, Janacek; m E minor, 
Smetana, WAT, 3191 & Agts. 





PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn 
to 5 gns, a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfield 
Green 232/233. 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1 

CANCER PATIENT (551715), Poor woman 
(58), given a year to live, only daughter a 
T.B. patient, Needs simple comforts. Please 
help us to care for her (also thousands of 


other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed, - 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 
G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep 
tionists, Management Dietitian Caterers, 
Medical Secre:aries. Successful postal 
courses, Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southern 


Training College, Brighton 6 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES® LTD., 
arrange ceferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 
trom Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Strcet, London, 


W.1. Telephone GER, 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993 
Branches in main towns. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


TURE. Specialised Private Tuition by cor- 
respondence.—TUTOR, 64 Finchley Court, 
London, N.3 

HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept, “’S."’ 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner, Beauchamp P!.), 
three turnings from Harrods 
IN PEACE as in wat the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life. Please help 
us to maintain the amenities of this century-| 
old Club for the service ot Merchant} 
Seamen when ashore.—Rear Admiral (S) Sir! 
David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., THE 
SAILORS’ HOME ang RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the 
and the Human Male sent on by post.} 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X 
NOT A GRADUATE, but with 4 years’ ex-/ 
perience in art world, Private Secretary seeks 
similar post where Fr. and Ital. may be 
used; Eng., U.S.A., France, Italy. — Box) 
1348. 

REWARD for using Rayner’s tasty Indian} 
Mango Chutney—a brighter outlook on! 
meals, From good grocers everywhere. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec-| 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 





Human Female 


for ever. Never fails, Guaranteed Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free trial. Write for illus.| 
particulars free, in plain envelope, Vandre 


Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas-| 
gow, C.2. 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES. of Grafton) 
Street, London, W1 and Thurloe Street, | 
South Kensington, invite you to visit their! 
Christmas display of cards, pictures, books 
and other attractive gifts —Please write for| 
our Christmas Shopping Catalogue. 
TRAIN to be a Continental Courier. 
Stamp for particulars H. & C Couriers (2), 
26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexleyheath, Kent, 
UNITARIANISM provides tor freedom of| 
belief and use of reason, Information, on! 
receipt ot stamp. S Secretary, Postal Mis-| 
sion, 14 Gordon Square, W C.1 

WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading 
Weigh up prospects by reading the Investors’ 
Chronicle. the best informed and widest read 
financial weekly. Two issues free from 
32 Investors’ Chronicle House, 1] Grocers’ 
Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 


, WILL THE GENTLEMAN heard to com-;ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL|ALUMINIUM LADDERS, 
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plain of mealtime monotony try Rayner’s TRAINING for graduates and well-educated | direct from factory, save £ £ gs Seng 
Indian Mango Chutney? From al! good gi New courses Jan, Sth.—Apply to} Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 


grocers. 








LITERARY 
|“FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 


| but I've been putting it off.’’ No time? For 


things you really want to do you can always 
make ume, The LSJ for 35 years under the 
Patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
and editors, has helped thousands to success, 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It 
may help you. It costs nothing to enquire. 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS, 4574. There 
are LSJ students all over the world 

GHOST UNDERTAKES biographies token 
Literary wk, Strictly confidential.—Box 1346, 


| LITERARY TYPING, 2s, 1,000. 6d. carbon. 


Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 


E. 


| Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 


tion, Address your MS to Dept, C23. 
FREE, “The Professional Touch"’ concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
(ans 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know-How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
No Fees tuition, B.A. Schoo! of Successful 
Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, London, 


WwW 
£6-£12 INTERESTING POST available. — 





Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 

Duke St., W.1. MAY 6626 
EDUCATIONAL | 

COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18. G.C.E., 


Common Entrance, Civil Service exams., etc 
Qualified and experienced tutors. Holidays 
or Term. — Rev J. B. Moore, Bearwood 
Rectory, Wokingham, Berks. 


| tarial, 
















girls. 
J, W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


COMMON ENTRANCE, Smal! Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual} 
attention. Exceptional results past ten years. 
Sea and mountain air. Games, Prospectus 
from IVOR M_ CROSS, M.A., Cantab. 
(lately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA 
K, K, CROSS, B.A., Oxon. Lapley Grange, 
Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: 
Glandyfi 243. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law. Accountancy, Secre- 
Civil Service. Commercial. General 
Cert. or Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
‘rite today for free prospectus mentioning 


CHRISTMAS CARDS that are pip 
ENT. Original wood engravings gp 
prints, etc.—The Cocklands P =D 
Oxford, Approval post free U.K, Prices 
24d. to Is. 4d. Overprinting a 


NOTEPAPER PRINTED with your 
etc. Send 24d. stamps for samples eniy: 
choice of style and type to suit you, 
taste.—S, Roy, 71 Station Road, Hag 
Manchester. All printing work und 


THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE, Gaijin 
Scotch Shortbread, Baked with finest g 
butter, sugar and flour its rich 
delicious, 1 ib, 7s, 3d., 2 Ib. 12s. % 
free U.K.—Galbraith’s, 70-82 High 
Ayr, Scotiand 


WYE VALLEY HAND WEAVERS, 


+ DO 
tree) 


exam. or subject in which interested to on-Wye, have a choice range of 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or) Gifts, Squares Scarves, Stoles o 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 pure wool. Write for free list. — 


FRENCH: Have you FAILED? Specialised 
Prep.: EXAMS by corr. (See “TUTOR’), 


personal column é 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in SHOPPING BY POST 
NEW SEASON’S STEWING FIGs j 


Secretaria! subjects for Graduates and others, 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at ’ . 
: P 4 i P he W - 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, ot tt = rage: ‘our Sees Ral 
: v ? , > - ‘ {4 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). exclusive import of outstanding superioty 
every year. Sound, Clean. Packed unis 


OXFORD AND COUNTY _ Secretarial 

School, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training} Modern conditions, Patent 1 Ib. Packey 

Grad. Course. Next term Jan. 9th. Pros. for 10s, 6d., 12 for 30s, Post Paid. Ch 
mas List now ready, includes a very ly 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of variety of delectable foodstuffs, even Tinneg 
Educn, {all examining Boards), London B.A., Salmon.—SHILLING COFFEE CO LID, 
B.Sc.,_B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.,| 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. — 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 

fessiona! cxams., mod. fees, Prospectus from 

C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est, 1894) 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Dow 
waste time nursing rheumatism, cata 
bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats ay 
such like nuisance ailments, They can 
prevented, checked, relieved and remedig) 
so easily with the aid of garlic, that agea 
remedy of Nature. Renowned for 5p 
years as a powerful purifier and healer, G¢ 
to know Garlisol non-smell deodorixj 
garlic tablets, Send 50s. today for 1m 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) we 
booklet of  life-conserving informatio 
| Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Suse 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from 
the Grenfell Ass , 66 Victoria St., London, 
S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medical work 
for the Labrador fishermen, Illus. leaflet on 
request, 14d. 





Remember— 


the Increased Interest 


| flat, k 
| some week nights by arrangement to geouix 
0 responsible person.—Box No. 1347. 


(the Society pays 


It’s the safety of your Capital, 
its easy withdrawal, and the fact 
that it does not depreciate 


WHICH 


| 

|GUILDFORD, Surrey, Quarry Edge Private 

|Hotel. A.A. & R.A.C. approved. Smal 
quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. 

| THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year 


BUILDING 


SHARES 


such an attractive investment 


write for details 


THE PLANET BU 


(Founded 1848) 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel : MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 


it is not only 


| 
RARE STAMPS.—Fine Selections of @ 
| countries (B.C. or For.) sent on approwls 
| 6d. in the 1s. discount from catalogue prics, 
Sola singly. Many old issues to quarter Ca 
\Il, J. WAITI, Outspan, Whitstable, Kea 





ACCOMMODATION 


CHELSEA in mod, block one-rmd, fm 
& b. Available week-ends, probably 


|YOUNG PROFESSIONAL MAN wits 
another to share his charming furnished tt 


the Income Tax) best part St. John’s Wood.—Box No, 134, 
} 


_ —— 








| HOTELS 


|BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yards sea from 
Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, Super 
| lative food. 74 gns. weekly; Xmas 9} gms. 
|}CONVALESCENT Nursing Home—Hont 
|wood House. Rowhook, Horsham, Suse 
\(Phone Oakwood Hill 389), Nursing alter 
tion, Beautiful country residence, Excellet 
| cuisine, 


MAKE 


Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. Ths 
lbeautiful country house famed for its goo 
food and courteous service is the ideal plat 
for those who have to take a late holiday. 
Fully licensed A.A, & R.A.C. appointed 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hote, 
Freshwater, I.0.W,. Phone 312. 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor 
|rington, 11 miles from sea; buses pass. Cet 
tral heating all rooms. Several ground-floor 


SOCIETY 


|bedrooms. Billiards table. Special term 
winter residents. Unlicensed. West Chiltine 
ILDING SOCIETY oe a 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to let~ 
Details : Dr. Cooper Blanes, Gerona, Spait 
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